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AN INFANTRY LIBRARY 


Under Two Covers 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE 
OF INFANTRY 


In these two books are assembled the best existing expositions of Infantry 
training. Based only on official texts and regulations, prepared by Regular Army 
experts, they are accurate, 1931 up-to-date, handily compact and comprehensive. 
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vA Basic 
¢ The Army of the United States. Management of the American 
Soldier. Infantry Drill, Close and Extended Order Through the 
Brigade: Parades, Reviews, Escorts, Guard Mounting, Inspections. 







ical Training and Mass Athletics. Military Courtesy and Discipline; 
Customs of the Service; The Flag. Rifle and Pistol Marksmanship. 
Manual of the Pistol and Saber. Military Hygiene and First Aid. 
Scouting and Patrolling. Map Reading. Musketry and Fire Con- 


‘| oars Infantry Equipment; Tent Pitching. Principles of Command. Phys- 
| er 
a 


' trol. Automatie Rifle:—Mechanics, Marksmanship, Combat Employ- 
> | ment. Interior Guard Duty. Combat Principles, Rifle Squad. 

thy — . 

io - ——4 PRICE $4.00, POSTPAID 





Advanced 


Machine Guns—Mechanics, Drill, (elementary and advanced), 
Extended Order, Gun Positions, Direct and Indirect Laying, Tech- 
nique of Fire, Map Problems, Marksmanship, Instruments. 37-mm. 
Gun and 3-ineh Trench Mortar—Mechanics, Direct & Indirect 
Laying, Technique of Fire, Drill. Map Reading and Military 
Sketching. Interpretation of Aerial Photographs. Military Law. 
Officers’ Reserve Corps Regulations. Military History and Policy 
of the United States through 1921. Company Administration. 
Military Field Engineering—Defensive Tactics, Trenches, Obstacles, 
Camouflage, Stream Crossings. Combat Principles—Rifle Squad, 
Section, Platoon and Company; Machine Gun Section; Platoon 
and Company; Howitzer Squad, Platoon and Company; Infantry 
Battalion; Infantry Signal Communications. 


PRICE $5.75, POSTPAID 





Compare the usability and price of these two handsome volumes with the 
equivalent T. R.’s and other documents. 


— Consider This Deadly Parallel of ea 
Tac. & Tech. | Tac. & Tech. 
Gov't Pub. of Inf. Basic | Gov't Pub. of Inf., Adv. 
No. Pages ......... 1279 950 1975+4 books 1300 
en Saree 6x954x3%" 614x934x1 13/16"| 634x914x834" 614x934x1%” 
SS eae 5 Ibs., 14 oz. 3 Ibs. 2 oz. | 14 Ibs. 3 oz. 2 Ibs., 12 oz. 
No. Documents vet 45 1 46+ 4 books 1 
No. “changes” ...... 50 0 25 0 
Price, with binders .. $6.50 $4.00 | $9.00+$10.00 $5.75 
for books 
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The OLD and NEW ‘Secretaries of War 





PATRICK JAY HURLEY 


Honorable 1} rick Jay tlurley Secretary of Wa Was 








born in the Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, January 
s L883 He rraduated with the degree rf \ B. fron 
Indian University now Bacone College Bacone Indiar 
Territory in 190 In 1908 he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Laws from the National University of Law 
hington >» ¢ He was admitted to the bar of 
Oklahoma in 1908 and began practice at Tulsa In 1912 
} wa 1iimitted to the bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States He was National Attorney for the 
taw Nation from 1912 to 1917 He has been Pre 
the First Trust and Savings Bank, Tulsa, Okla) 
nce 19°27 is a Director of the First Nationa sant 
ner of the Hurley-Wright Building, Washington . C 
ad busine building in Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Colonel Hurley's military service began I 190 is " 
ptain of Cavalry of the Indian Territorial Volunteer 
Militia, in which position he remained until 1907 Later 
e was a Captain in the Oklahoma Nation ron 
‘14 to 1917 During the World War. he ! 
ides of Major and Lieutenant-Colonel He participated 
the Aisne-Marne, Meuse-Argonne and St. Mil | offe 
sives and defensive operations in the A. E. F He negoti 
ited the agreement between the Government f the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg and the \ io - t ; HH i 
it present a Colonel in the Officer Reserve Cort Fo 
hi service during the World War he wa awarded the 
Distinguished Service Meda the citation for whi reads 
follow 
Lieutenar Colone Judge Advocate Chk ra De 
“artmént United States Army Assigned a Judge 
rdvocate Army Artillery Ist Army) he rendered ser 
ice of marked ability, performing, in addition to his 
manifold duties, the duties of adjutant genera ind of 
inspector general Later, as judge advocate of the 6th 
Army Corps, he ably conducted the negotiations arising 
between the American Expeditionary Force and the 
Grand Duchy of Luxemburg wherein ‘ displayed 
sound judgment, marked zeal and keen perception of 
existing conditions Ele has rendered ervices ot 
material orth to the American Expeditionary Forces 


He was also awarded a Silver Star Citation for gal 
lantry in action while serving in the 76th Field Artillery 
in Citation Order No. 3, June 3, 1919, G. H. Q 4A. E. F 
‘For gallantry in action near Louppy, France, November 
11 1918, in voluntarily making a reconnaissance under 
heavy enemy fire 
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GEORGE HENRY DERN 


Honorable George Henry Dern, Secretary o 
War, was born in Dodge County, Nebraska, Sep 
tember 8, 1872; son of John and Elizabeth Dern 
He graduated from Fremont (Nebraska Normal 
College in 1888 and attended the University of 
Nebraska in 1893-94 He married Charlotte 
Brown of Fremont June 7, 1899; children—-Mary 
Joanna (Mrs. Harry Baxter), John, William 
Brown, Elizabeth Ida, and James George He 
began mining in Utah in 1894; treasurer Mercur 
Gold Mining and Milling Company, 1894-1900; 
general manager, Consolidated Mereur Gold 
Mines Company, 1900-1913; various other mining 
and metallurgical enterprises since 1913; vice 
president and general manager, Holt Christensen 
Process Company owner Holt-Dern Roaster 


patents); director, Pleasant Grove Canning Com 
pany; director, First National Bank of Salt Lake 
City; director, Mutual Creamery Company; diree- 
tor, First Security Trust Company; member Utah 
State Senate, 1915-1923; member State Council 
f Defense, World War: Governor of Utah two 
terms, 1925-1932 inclusive; member, American In 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 
Delta Tau Delta. Democrat. Congregationalist. 
Mason (K. T., 33°, Shriner). Clubs: Chamber 
of Commerce, University, Alta, Rotary, County 
(Salt Lake City). Joint inventor with Theodore 
P. Holt of Holt-Dern ore roaster. He was ap- 
pointed Secretary of War March 4, 1933. 
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Fort Benning Subscribes in Mass 


te this issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL was going 
to press there came a letter from the Fort Benning 
Branch enclosing one hundred and thirty-six subscrip- 
to the INFANTRY JOURNAL and sixteen new 
memberships in the Infantry Association. This letter 
vas sent when the banks were still closed by Presi- 
dential Proclamation and while the economy bill, with 
's cuts for Army pay, was before the Congress. 

Such an unprecedented number of subscriptions and 
renewals in one letter could come only from the largest 
branch of the Association. Coming at the time it did 
shows not only loyal support but also means unusual 
sacrifice on the part of many an officer. Recognizing 
the cireumstances and how much support like this 
means, both to the officer who gives it and to the As- 
ociation which benefits thereby, the Board of Directors 
of Tue Inrantry JourNAL, INC., in a meeting held 
the morning the subscriptions came, passed a resolu- 
tion officially expressing the thanks of THe INFANTRY 
JOURNAL, and is sending a copy of this resolution to 
the Fort Benning Branch and to each of the officers 
who subseribed or renewed his subscription on this 
occasion, 


tions 


Nominations for Officers for 1934 


To: All Branch Associations of the United States In- 
fantry Association, and to All Active Members not 
indentified with Branch Associations. 

The President of the United States Infantry As- 
sociation has, pursuant to the provisions of the Con- 


stitution, appointed the following Nominating Com 
Executive 
Council, to prepare a ticket for officers of the Associa 
tion. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL Perry L. Mites, US 
COLONEL EpGar A. Myer, Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHARLES LL. Mitcnevn., Infantry 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL Harry B. Crea, Infantry 
MaJor Witiiam H. Gin, Infantry 

CapTAIn Oscar B. Apporr, Infantry 

First LIEUTENANT JOHN WeEcKERLING, Infantry 

First LIEUTENANT Bruce W. Bipwe.., Infantry 
SeconD LievTENANT Roperr F. Sink, Infantry 

You are invited to submit nominations for officers 
of the United States Infantry effective 
1934 for a two year term. The positions to be filled 
President, and four Members of the Executive 
Council. 

Eligibility. ‘‘The Executive Council * * * shali be 
elected from among the Active Members of the Associa- 
tion * * *. At least six of the members of the Execu 
tive Council shall be Infantry officers on active duty 
(Constitution, Article VI, Section 3.) 

Nominations should be addressed to and must reach 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the Infantry Association 
by June 1, 1933. _Nominations should be marked on 
the outside of the envelope, ‘‘ Attention of Nominating 
Committee.’’ 

The Constitution, by this method of nomination, 
assures each Branch and member a voice in nominat 
ing officers for the Association. 


mittee, none of whom are members of the 


Army 


Association 


are: 


T. J. Camp, 
Major, Infantry, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Hundred Sixty 


Two 


20 minutes. 
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Prepared for Stream Crossing 


(less Ammunition), 


The Third Battalion, 45th Infantry (PS) with Full Field Equipment 


Required 64 Two-man Floats and 30 Cargo Floats 








Modern Methods in Stream Crossing 


The Infantry with a Tug at Its Bootstraps, Conquers the Unfordable Streams 
of the Philippines. 


By Major Edward M. Almond, 45th Infantry (PS) 


ILITARY history is replete with notable 

achievements of troop movements across swift 

and unfordable rivers. There is real leader- 
ship, and romance as well, in the commander who 
scorns and erosses swift waters which separate him 
from his objective. The military leader who, by any 
means, inereases the power of mobility of his troops 
very materially improves thereby his chances of suc- 
‘ess in Campaign. 

When planning our present day training, however, 
we are content, usually, with the reading of military 
jistory and the thought that such matters are so un- 
usual as to have little or no application to us moderns. 
We are prone to forget that what confronted Alexan- 
der in his passage of the Hydaspes (326 B.C.) ; 
Hannibal on the Rhone (218 B.C.); Gustavus Adol- 
phus and his 300 Finns in crossing the Lech (against 
Tilly in 1632); Napoleon’s crossing of the Danube 
before the Battle of Wagram in 1809); Wellington 
and Marmot in the Peninsular Wars (prior to Sala- 
manea in 1812); Lee’s retreat from Sharpsburg 
(1862); Funston at Calumpit, P. I. (1899); the 
Japanese at the Yalu (1904) ; all had real application 
when the 5th (U. 8.) Division crossed the Meuse at 
Dun-sur-Meuse (1918) and that, in the future, the same 
necessities may arise in military operations in any 
country where rainy seasons obtain or deep streams 
exist. 

The real trouble with us lies in the fact that we are 
awed by the thought of being responsible for rapidly 
passing a military unit and its equipment over an un- 
fordable and formidable stream without the aid of a 
bridge or the bridging equipment of engineers or 
locally obtainable materials. These latter not only 
consume valuable time for construction but may not 
be available. If we only knew ‘‘how’’ to make the cross- 
ing by our own devices, how much simpler the prob- 
lem would be! 

In 1866 Wrangel’s Prussian Brigade received the 
following order: ‘‘Cross the river (Saal) some 
where, no matter how, and attack (the Bavarians) 
by envelopment.’’ This force had no ‘‘special’’ equip- 
iment, no engineers, or pioneers, to assist it. The com- 
mander, must have thought many times ‘‘But how’’; 
he no doubt set his column in motion with strong mis- 
givings; he, at the time, had no way of knowing that 
luck awaited him in the form of an old foot bridge 
which the enemy had only partially destroyed. 

Such Iuck did not await Funston at Calumpit 


when confronted by the same proposition and the sue- 
cess of whose crossing was dependent upon a ‘single 


old raft (capacity 8 equipped soldiers) and the intre 
pidity of two swimmers towing a rope to the far bank 
of the stream. This, under hostile fire, being a most 
{ime consuming and restricted method of crossing; 
restricted, because training had not pointed out more 
rapid methods. 

The present Philippine 
Major General E. E. Booth. 
self the question ‘*‘How?’’ 
Philippine Insurrection, after assuming ¢com- 
mand of the Department in 1932, inspired the infantry 
of the Philippine Division with the desire to learn 
‘‘how’’ to speedily cross unfordable streams without 
the assistance of other units. 

The Philippine Division and 23d Brigade (PS) Com- 
manders,—thru their thoughtful supervision and help- 
‘ul suggestions, made such training possible,—and the 
troops,—from regimental commander to private,—by 
‘heir enthusiasm and skill have made remarkable pro 
gress and have acquired most gratifying proficiency 
in this training. 

In 1813, Tsheritshev’s Cavalry Corps swam the 
River Elbe; the cossack riders guiding their mounts 
(stripped) and dragging behind them their equipment 
and loot,—skilfully packed in small, wickerwoven bas- 
kets. One hundred and twenty years later we find the 
Philippine Scout soldier crossing wide, swift, unford- 
able streams employing the same principles and using 
only slightly different methods. 

The system of instruction, and the results thereof, 
in one battalion of infantry’ of the 23d Brigade (PS) 
nas been seiected in order to illustrate what may be 
accomplished in a reasonable period of time. 

The 23d Brigade Training Directive prescribed that 
troops should be taught to rapidly cross unfordable 
streams with combat equipment on rafts (or other 
wise) and by swimming the personnel and animals 
(in herd) ; that tactical exercises should be conducted ; 
and that all troops would undergo such tests as might 
be prescribed at the end of the training period. 

The training began early in September and con 
tinued until the beginning of December, the instruc 
tion paralleled other training subjects; the period al- 
‘Otted was necessarily an extended one, due to the 
searcity of life saving apparatus (row boats and life 
preservers) and to the limited number of river cross- 
ing points suited to initiating untried troops to the 
unusual risks involved. 


Department Commander, 
having had to ask him 
during his service in the 


SOOT 


1It is to be noted that the equipment of all companies includes 
pack animal transportation for infantry weapons, rations, forage 
and ammunition. The rifle company machine guns and 
munition therefor are carried on 8 pack mules 


am- 
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The training objectives fixed upon by the battalion 
commander were as follows: 

a To attain proficiency in ¢rossing all personnel 
and all equipment (ineluding animals and _ escort 
Wagons) pertaining to the battalion. 

b. To investigate all expedients known to swim 
ming, ferrying or floating personnel or equipment over 
unfordable streams. This with the view to rapidly 
utilizing any or all of these if available at the time 
and place required. 

( Finally, and most important, to develop—if 
practicable—methods with which the battalion could 
pass rapidly over an unfordable stream (10 to 200 
yards in width) with little or no dependence upon 
materials other than the standard combat equipment 
of the component units. 

The obstacles selected for this training were the 
Pasig and the Mariquina Rivers,—near Fort McKinley, 
P. 1.; the Pasig, just below its junction with the Mari- 
quina tis an especially swift and unusual stream due 
both to the then existent rainy season and to the tidal 
effects of Manila Bay (when the tide is receding the 


current of the river is greatly wereased and at 
tide a cross current results which is far from 
able). The width of the river is 400 feet, its 
varies from 12 to 18 feet and the average eun 
5 feet per second. 

The Mariquina River is somewhat wider, abo 
same depth and slightly less in rate of current 

These streams ean be considered to be as diff 
will usually be encountered in military operat 
Less formidable obstacles were to be desired but 
not available 

This discussion will not inelude the details 
many methods investigated by the troops durin 
course of this training; only those expedients 
proved to be the simplest, involving materials 
to be available, and which can be speedily utilize 
be cited. Such assistance seems to be the most desi; 
able in campaign; the methods finally adopted app 
in any situation or in any country; and further 


2The Meuse R r (near Dun-sur-Meuse, France) 


tive ‘ 
100 vards wide and the Limmat River (famous for M: 
elassic river crossing against the Prussians in 1799) 


the same width 











SERIES NO. 2 
1. Infantry section prepared to swim unfordable stream; all individual equipment including arms and ammunition made 
into 2-man shelter half (canvas) floats. 2. The section enters the river. Scouts, first in, waist deep. 3. The 2-man rifle float 
on land. 4. The rifle section, with all equipment, swims the Pasig River which is 400 feet wide and 18 feet deep. 5. (ne 


2-man float in the water. 
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SERIES NO. 3 


1. Two machine gun company manta floats containing all equipment of one machine gun squad. 2. 
Two Phillips packs and three soldier packs complete in canvas manta container. 3. 


float. Contents: 
complete for field service, preparing to swim unfordable stream. 


Machine Gun company 
Machine gun company, 


Machine gun company float. Contents: one machine gun and 


pack saddle, complete, three soldier packs, in canvas manta container. 


most of the expedients adopted are inherent to the 
normal equipment of the unit concerned. 

It should be noted that infantry, in the past, when 
required to swim unfordable streams has resorted to 
some or all of the following aids to crossing: 

a. Wooden Rafts—if materials and time to 
struct permits. 

b. Ropes, or cables, stretched from bank to bank. 

c. Floats, such as doors, logs, barrels or boats. 

In addition to the foregoing, the training of this 
battalion included tests of floats made of: Canvas 
paulins; tents (shelter and other kinds) ; canvas wagon- 
covers; canvas mantas; (single and 
rafts) ; banana-plant stalks; ‘‘G. I.’’ Cans and cook- 
ing boilers (made water tight with pieces of burlap; 
‘““bahauea vine’’ and split bamboo (as rope) ; and the 
native canoe (banea). 

The time devoted to this training in each company 
was approximately 1200 man-hours for personnel (or 
20 hours per man) and 300 man-hours for animals 
(or 15 hours per animal). 


eCon- 


bamboo poles 


It should be remembered that the above represents 
the time devoted to an unfamiliar subject and includes 
much experimentation in methods now discarded for 
those adopted and illustrated in this diseussion. In 
future training, the above ean be 
personnel or partialiy trained animals 


redueed 75‘ for 


The equipment floated over the streams ineluded all 


items authorized in Tables of Basie Allowances (less 
ammunition and extra clothing) for a peace strength 
infantry battalion consisting of 11 officers, 306 en 


listed men, 43 pack mules, 10 riding horses and two 


escort wagons (including & draft mules and harness 
therefor To prepare the men and equipment of 
battalion for swimming required ap 
proximately 20 minutes at a test near the end of the 
training period (this and 
Frontispiece illustrates an actual test wit! 
a personnel strength of 260 men and 48 animals 
The final from this training in 
stream crossing methods ean be set forth best by the 


following statements and Ceseriptions of floats 


this 
and floatation 


included all floats 


escort 
wagons ) 
results obtained 
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trated by photographs, both on land and in the water: 
a. No materials other than canvas and the neces 
sary rope for lashing same were required for the types 
of floats finally selected as best and simplest for the 
purpose of moving equipment across the water 
b. Only five types of floats were adopted for Cross 
ing the authorized equipment of the infantry battalion 
The following describes, in brief, these type-loads: 
i. The ‘‘2-Man Rifle Float’’ (see photos: 
Series No, 2): This float can be prepared by 2 men 
in 7 minutes. The two shelter halves (one on top 
of the other) are placed on the ground, and the 
remainder of the two packs and the clothing of 
two soldiers are placed in the center of the ean 
vas. Now the rifles, (crossed to give rigidity) are 
placed on top of the packs and clothing. The float 
is completed by binding the 4 corners of the out 
side shelter half to the 4 extremities of the rifles 
by means of the shelter tent ropes. 


In a similar manner (see photo of Float, 1, Series No. 11), 
using 2 S-foot sticks or two shelter tent poles instead of 
rifles; a machine qun complete can he floated in a shelter 
tent, 


li, The ‘‘2-Man MG Float’? (applies also to 
**Pack (or other type) Saddle’’ or to ‘‘ Ammuni- 
tion Loads) (see photos: Series No. 3) 

This float is prepared by 2 men in 10 minutes. 
A 6’ x 6’ canvas manta (having 3 to 5 metal 
eyelets on each side) is spread on the ground. 
Next, place 2 pack saddles, one machine gun (or 
8 boxes of MG ammunition) and 3 individual 
packs in the center of the canvas. By means of a 
20 foot 4%” rope (thru the eyelets) all sides of 
the canvas are drawn up equally against the two 
pack saddles (set on edge) until the 
practically rigid. 

ill. The ‘Cargo Float, Kitchen Load’’ (see 
photos, Serves No, 4): Four men 


bundle is 


can prepare 
this load in 5 to 10 minutes. A small 12’ x 15’ 
canvas paulin (part of the company 


> 
Baggage 


Stream Crossing Mar.-April, 19 


Mule load) is spread upon the ground and 
loads of the three company train mules (con 
ing of 3 pack saddles, 1 day’s rations for 80 pn 
one kitchen, pack, (cavalry, artillery or | 
Scout type); shovel; pick; axe and eoo 

tensils are all arranged as an oblong solid 
proximately 24’ x 214’ x 6’). The canvas is dr: 
up against the sides and ends of this mass so 1 
all walls are at least 11% ft. high; lash the load 
a 50’ to 75’ length of rope. This load can be p 
pelled in the water by two men. 

iv. The Cargo ‘‘Ration and Baggage Wa 
Float’’ (see photos: Series No. 5). This float 
be prepared in from 8 to 12 minutes by one squad 
in a manner similar to the ‘‘Cargo Float, Kite] 
Load,’’ by using a large canvas paulin (18’ x 39’ 
and placing therein all of the company property 
ordinarily carried in the field on the company 
‘‘Ration and Baggage Wagon’’ (such as offi 
bedding-rolls, GI cans, small wall tents, ete 
except that carried in the MG floats, and in th: 
kitchen float. Three or four men can ride on top 
of this float without danger of sinking it. Fow 
men can propel it in the water. 

v. The ‘‘Escort Wagon Float’’ (see photos 
Series No. 6): The escort wagon is prepared fo: 
floating in 10 minutes by two squads. First re 
move the wagon body and place it on the wago 
cover (previously spread on the ground or on th 
bolsters of the wagon frame), Now draw the canvas 
up around the body so that no side of it is less 
than 18 to 20 inches deep. Lash to the body wit! 
short ropes. Replace the body on the wagon and 
lash it to the wagon frame to prevent separatio: 
when floated. Roll the wagon into the stream a1 
it floats. This wagon can be propelled across water 


by 6 men; two men guiding the wagon by means 
of a 10 foot rope tied to the end of the wagon 





SERIES NO. 4 


1. Cargo load. Contents: Pack loads of three kitchen and ration mules. 2. Cargo load afloat. Contents: pack loads ot! 


three kitchen and ration mules. 
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tongue while the four other men (one near each 
wagon wheel) swim and push the float. 
The proficiency attained by the several companies 
the end of their 1200 man-hour training period® 
as as follows: 

1. One hour was the average time required by 
each rifle company for one round trip across the 
river* for approximately 60 men, all individual 
and unit equipment, and 7 pack mules. 

2. One hour was the average time required for 
a one way crossing by the machine gun company ; 
the slower time for this unit being due to the fact 
that there is equipment for 22 pack animals and 7 
horses requiring about 13 cargo floats for these 
equipment loads. (See photos: Series No. 7). 

3. ‘*2-man Rifle Floats’’ and ‘‘Cargo Floats’’ 
ean be prepared in 7 and 12 minutes, respectively. 

4. Generally, all personnel charged with the 
‘‘9.man Rifle Floats’’ could cross the river in ap- 
proximately 10 minutes after the command ‘‘Pre- 
pare for Crossing’’ had been given. 

d. The proficiency attained by the battalion, as a 
init, may be stated by the following results of tests: 

1. To cross the entire battalion, using canvas 
only, required : 

a. 2 hours; Bn. on a 2-Co. front; under an 
assumed tactical situation. 

b. 30 to 40 min. per Rifle Co. (incl. animals) 
without regard to tactical situation. 

ce. 1 hour; Bn. on a 4-Co. front, from march 
column to march column. 

d. Extra equipment; (1) 31 canvas mantas 
6’ x 6’ (for MGs, Ams and Pack saddles). 

(2) 4 large paulins (1 per Co. for Org. 

Property Float). 

2. The following floats were required for the 
crossings of 208 men and 36 animais: 

i. All men crossed by swimming (a few men 
in each company required assistance of towing 
by ropes attached to the big floats). 

ii. 42 ‘‘2-man rifle floats (see also another 
test in photo. No.1). 

iii. 20 ‘‘2-man MG and pack saddle floats.’’ 

iv. 4 Cargo Floats Kitehen and Ration. 

v. 4 Cargo Floats Escort Wagon Loads. 

vi. 2 Escort Wagon Floats. , 
3. From 5 to 12 minutes was the average time 

necessary to launch from 35 to 45 animals (in 
herd), to swim them and to tie up on the far bank 
of the river. (See photos in Series No. 8) 

4. It requires from 5 to 6 hours for this bat- 
talion to cross the stream at the same point as in 
1 above when bamboo or other wooden floats are 
used. For example: 332, 20-foot bamboo poles 
will be required to construct the 17 rafts neces- 
sary to move the machine guns and organizational 
property. To procure material and construct these 


excellent 
swimmers; no claim is made herein to teaching non-swimmers 
to be expert in this period. However, some 3 to 10 men per 
company were trained over a period of 3 months and these men 
crossed the river with their unit. 

*The Pasig River is 400 feet wide, 18 feet deep and has an 
average current of 5 feet per second at this point. 


‘It must be remembered that most Filipinos are 
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ratts, simuitaneously, requires 84 men, assuming 
the material to be within 44 mile of the river bank. 

5. This discussion ineludes photographs, with 
descriptive titles, (see Series No. 9) intended to 
illustrate ‘‘other’’ methods of floating equipment 
such as flat bottomed rafts, banca ferries, and 
bundle (or pole) floats, but, as has been shown 
above, although these may be desirable they are 
not necessary to a successful stream crossing. 

6. During the early stages of this training one 
company commander prepared a large bamboo 
raft requiring 35, (30 foot) poles to float the loads 
of 5 pack mules; it required about 6 hours for 4 
men to cut and transport the material to the river’s 
edge and 6 men worked 4 hours on the raft’s con- 
struction. The equipment concerned could have 
been transported in 4 mantas requiring from 5 to 
10 minutes preparation (see photos, Series No. 1, 
second line from front The foregoing is illus- 

trative of the selection of simple, effective, and 
speedy methods of crossing expedients at the be- 
ginning and at the end of the training period. 

Having determined the suitability of canvas for 
floating the equipment of the battalion, it was decided 
to conduct a battalion tactical exercise (copy attached) 
in Stream Crossing Methods. The situation required 
the troops to approach the Pasig River; the battalion 
commander to issue necessary orders which included 
dispatching a covering force (of five squads) to secure 
the high qround beyond the stream on a front of some 
2000 yards, and then to cross the main body of the unit, 
less its wheeled transportation (the ammunition and 
heavy baggage loads). This crossing was accomplished 
on a two-company front in a period of two hours; the 
rifle companies following the covering foree and these, 
in turn, were followed by the remaining rifle and ma 
chine gun companies. 

In order to present a real problem in the technique 
of crossing unfamiliar streams, the battalion was im- 
mediately assembled on the far bank of the Pasig and 
then moved in route column across country for a dis 
tance of two miles to the vicinity of a railway bridge 
over the Mariquina River,’ this area had not been 
visited, previously, by any officer or man of the bat- 
talion. The column was halted while a patrol crossed 
the river by the railroad trestle bridge to make a recon- 
naissance of the far bank for suitable landing spots 
for the animals. Having selected localities, all equip- 
ment was removed from pack and riding animals and 
the crossing began. 

Some 35 animals swam the stream (one man ae- 
companying each animal) and were tied up on the far 
bank in 12 minutes from the starting time. In one 
hour all personnel, carrying all the equipment (thus 
utilizing the bridge as far as practicable), had crossed 
the railroad trestle and the unit awaited further 
orders. 

Having successfully crossed the Pasig and Mari- 
quina Rivers numerous times both from the technical 
and the tactical standpoint and having adopted effee- 
tive methods for crossing its equipment by means of 


‘Width 450 feet, depth 12 ft., and current 2 feet per second. 
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the unit’s own canvas, training of this nature was sus- swimming and floating equipment by methods, son 
pended pending the test to be preseribed by higher what similar to those described in this discussion, ne: 


authority. This test was held in the form of a demon- fear no unfordable stream as an obstacle to milita 
stration for the Brigade Commander in ‘‘Methods of operations. 
Crossing Unfordable Streams.’’ The demonstration b. That our combat units, as equipped at presi 


was performed in the presence of most all of the officers (with a trivial addition of rope and canvas), need 1 
and men stationed at Fort MeKinley, numerous visi- other assistance for the accomplishment of a succes 
tors from various Army and Navy Posts of the Philip- ful stream crossing. Wooden floats, rafts, boats, et 
pines and prominent civilians in the City of Manila. can be classed as ‘‘luxuries’’ to be depended uy 

This training has shown, conclusively, (by demon- only where there is much time and when materials a 
stration and by the records of the included photo- available. The canvas contained load shown in phot 
graphs) the following: graphs, Series No. 4, was prepared in 4 minutes an 

a. A unit whose men and animals are familiar with floated across the Pasig River in 8 minutes; the san 





SERIES NO. 5 


‘ 4 1. Preparing the company heavy property for floating. 2. The 4-line ration and baggage wagon and % its load prepared 
for floating. One company’s baggage. 3. Escort wagon load. O-ganizational property floating in canvas paulin (size 18’ x 38’). 


j 4. Cargo Float Preparation of R & B wagon load. (Company property) 5. Launching the R & B wagon load float. 6. R&B 
wagon load of a company being floated ove: stream. Note the individual soldier on top. 
- 
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SERIES NO. 6. 


1. The escort wagon afloat. Canvas wagon cover, wrapped around body, floats the wagon for several hours. 
Escort wagcn floated on two bundles of bamboo poles (20 each) lashed to 
Escort wagon floated by means of its own wagon cover. 


floating in mid-stream, 18 feet deep. 3. Right: 


sides of wheels at the hub. Left: 
load is also shown on a raft which required (Series 
No. 9) the efforts of eight men for two hours (ex- 
elusive of procuring the bamboo) for its construction 
and passage across the river. 

¢. That the battalion crossing operation which re 
quired two hours on a 2-ecompany front (or one hour 
on a 4-ecompany front) would have required some three 
or four hours for eighty-four men to collect the material 
(if close at hand) ; an additional three hours for these 
men to construct 17 rafts (5 men working on each 
raft) ; and finally about one hour for loading the equip- 
ment and actually crossing the river with it 

All items considered, eight hours is a conservative 
estimate for crossing by this latter method. Even 
this is based upon the supposition that materials are 
available and that the unit has the skill, tools and rope 
or nails) to prepare these rafts. In this connection 
it should be noted, in the photographs of Series No. 6 
that an escort wagon can be floated by its own wagon 
cover (canvas) and that the ration and kitchen pack 
mule loads (see photographs in photo. Series No. 1 
and Series No. 4) by means of the manta (canvas) 
containers (wrappers) or the small canvas paulin. 


2. Escort wagons 


d. That 
matic rifles, 


infantry weapons (machine guns, auto 


rifles, and ammunition therefor), saddles 
(pack or riding) and ration and unit property loads 
ean be floated by means of shelter tent, manta, o1 
Further, that the small additions of 


manta or paulin canvas add very little to the regular 


paulin canvas. 


loads and that they have the additional utility of 
covers from sun and damp weather See Series No 
11. 

e. That the possible criticism ‘‘that canvas wears 
quickly in campaign’’ or is easily ‘‘snagged’’ merely 


begs the question. Canvas can, and must, be kept 
serviceable; the cargo load, photographs a and b Series 
No. 5, was floated in a canvas paulin having 25 patches 
(see arrows) sewed over its worn spots,—candle greas« 
or lubricating oil will render the patch impervious t 
water. All of the canvas of a unit will not become 
unserviceable at any one time; a unit which crosses a 
stream by using serviceable canvas for its floats will 
require approximately twice as much time for its cross 
ing when one third of its canvas becomes unservice 


able since some canvas must be brought back to the 
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SERIES NO. 7. 


1. Preparing machine gun company floats. 2. Machine gun company completing the preparation of manta floats for all 


machine gun and individual pack equipment of the company. 3. 


Machine gun company machine guns and individual equipment 


prepared to swim unfordable river, two men propelling each load. 4. Machine gun and individual equipment loads of a machine 
gun company being floated over stream, two swimmers propelling each load. 


near bank for other loads. Incidentally, all canvas, 
old or new is less liable to leak (or seep water) if, 
before using as a float, it is thoroughly soaked in the 
stream. 

f. That the buoyancy of a float and the method of 
packing it is a matter of test, therefore all units re- 
quire some training on the subject. Narrow floats or 
rafts capsize easily; all floats should be at least from 
three to six feet wide, if possible, and it is always best 
to have the center of gravity of the load as low as 
practicable. For weight carrying purposes, deep, wide 
floats are more stable than shallow ones. 

g. That animals which may at first appear impos- 
sible to accustom to swimming soon become used to 
the water and we can expect them to be trained to 
the extent that they herd into the water as readily as 
ducks move in flocks. (See Series No. 12.) 

A 15-foot length of rope tied to the halter of an 
anima: with two men at the other end and one man 
in rear to urge the animal will usually sueceed in 
getting the most stubborn mule or horse to enter the 
water. An individual swimmer by clinging to a stub- 
born animal’s halter (the long rope being removed 


once the animal is launched) can pilot it across the 


stream. A free swimming animal should be selected 
as a ‘‘lead-off’’ and once across, it should be tied on 
the far bank in plain view; a cow-bell occasionally 
jingled from the far side is an inducement for cross- 
ing to animals used to herding with the bell. Four 
or five trips across a stream is sufficient training for 
individual animals; they should then be crossed by 
herding; a few men are necessary to start the leading 
swimmers. In the beginning of herd training 8 or 10 
men on the bank with a long rope, surrounding the 
group, can easily launch the balanee of a large herd 
after a few animals have been led into the water and 
start for the far bank of the stream. 

h. That all training, especially im the early stages, 
should contemplate adequate safety measures; this 
may prevent the loss of men or equipment. Whenever 
training is in progress, boats (motor boats, if avail- 
able) containing life preservers and several good swim 
mers should be near at hand. Long ropes with buoyant 
floats attached should be tied to all loads; these mark 
the spot of a float which may capsize due to faulty 
preparation and the long rope serves as a cable by 
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Ba 
: the weight may be lifted or dragged to the bank a part of itself If this be true. stream crossing train 
e stream. Long bamboo poles, logs, planks or life ne has general appl ition to the proper combat effi 


rvers should be used by swimmers of questionable 
All of the foregoing measures constitute aids 
unit. 


ngth. 
he suecessful training of th 
| companies were recuired to prepare reports on 


experience in developing ways and means for 


~~ a ae 


ssing over unfordable streams, which,—when ap 
ed by the battalion commander,—were filed as a 
pany training document to be used as a reference 


future training on this subject. 

Such training as has been described herein has par 

ilar application to troops in the Philippine Depart 
p ent, especially during the wet season, where units, 

rhaps as small as battalions or companies,—may be 

juired to operate independently and, due to the re 
irements of the situation, at places other than along 
od roads and over well established stream crossings. 
hese units must depend upon their own ingenuity 
nd devices in order to cross unfordable streams where 
ere are no bridges; they cannot expect to have engi 


er troops provide the means for crossing. 





\loreover, it is believed that one of the prime virtues 
be desired by a military unit is that power of mo 
bility which is independent of any aid or service not 


*Durine the 1929 Philippine Division Staff Ride the Staff 

f cavalry regiment estimated that it would require 14 hours 
move the regiment across stream similar to the Pasig River 
r Fort McKinley 
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“ency of all combat troops throughout our army, 


specially the infantry and cavalry.° 


} 


known and accepted texts on the techn It] © 


| 
Ihe Wel 


rossing unfordable streams enumerate many suit 
able expedients and how to construet them but it is 
the purpose of this diseussion to emphasize the fact 
lat combat units (especially covering forees of larger 
odies) should know that they can cross these obstacles 
and ‘‘how’’ to do so without using extraneous equip 
ment, without losing valuable time collecting materials 
i] r the construction of rafts low 


erefrom 


trne it Is wrote Wellington that, in ail military 
erations, time is evervthing.’’ Anv unit which 1s 
e abie ot rossing an untordable stream bv means of 


ts own Individual and organizational equipment no 
only has widened the seope of its maneuverability but 
at once has minimized the time required for such 
maneuvering 

It should not be sufficient for combat troops now 
how to use special troops (engineers, pioneers, ete 


ind bridging materials in campaign; it is proper tl 


should Know now tO pass over the i} 


Suc! units | 


fordable obstacle when the special troops or materials 


| 
are not available 


to assist them (the usual cass 


Training on this subject 


errors 


The 


may prevel t ecostiv 
; 


due to faulty estimates bv wi commande! 





SERIES NO. 8. 


1 The herd approaching mid-stream. 3. 
turning from the far side of an unfordable stream fifteen minutes after swimming across. 


Nearing the finish, Mules and horses of infantry battalion re 
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bridge upon which an operation depends may not exist 
(or be untenable) when the troops reach it (this was 
the case with Funston at the Quingua, (P. I.) in 
1899). Unit leaders should know how to issue appro 
priate orders; they should be taught to realize that 
there are no constant rules for stream crossings: that 
each operation is unlike any other but that all are 
made easier by both technical and tactical experience 
resulting from training. Training experiences of other 
troops and historical examples may serve the unit well 
which ineludes river crossings in its training program 
Bismark once said, ‘‘People say that they learn by 
their mistakes; I prefer to learn by the mistakes of 
others.’’ 

The situations in which practical methods in cross- 
ing unfordable streams may have application are 
varied and extensive; combat troops may have oceasion 
for their uses both in offensive and defensive opera 
tions 
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Advance detachments (battalions, regiment 
even brigades) sent forward to seize strategi 
calities may meet with many unforeseen wate 
stacles: the time required to overcome such iz 
ruptions may be the vital element to the succes 
accomplishment of the mission. All element: 


the command should be able to cross the unf: 


able streams encountered; there may be no se 
line of communications in the rear of such 
where baggage, vehicles or animals may be 
temporarily. 

Covering forees,—sereening an advance o 
movement to concentration by a large for 
operate to best advantage, especially when opp: 
by hostile elements, by crossing streams on a br 


front; each component unit (platoon, compar 
battalion, or regiment) should be independent 


assistance and eapable of effecting a crossing 
its own means. 


SERIES NO. 9. 


1. Banca-bamboo ferry, raft with outriggers, one rifle squad. A heavier load can be carried. 
one hour to cut bamboo and '% hour to construct. 2. Browning machine gun on bamboo machine gun raft. 


three men propel the raft. 3. Bamboo float for pack loads of three kitchen and ration mules. 4. The loaded 
5. Left: Communication (or machine gun) cart floated in canvas 8’ x 10’. Right: 
(made airtight with burlap under cover) lashed to the frame of the wagon. 








30 bamboo poles, 2 bancas, 
One gunner and 
raft afloat 
Escort wagon floated by means G. I. cans 
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manta 6’ x 6’. 
canvas manta 6 x 6’. 
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SERIES NO. 11. 
1. Fig. 1: One machine gun and two boxes of ammunition in shelter tent: Fig. 2: The ammunition mule load in canvas 


Machine gun, pack saddle and four individual 


(pack saddle and four individual packs and eight boxes of ammunition) Fig. 3: The machine gun mule load in 
packs. Fig 4: 2400 rounds cal. .30 ammunition (two 
cases) in 6’ x 6’ manta float. 2. The escort wagon float. Water tight cans give additional buoyancy when weight is increased. 


The company escort wagon load: 1100 pounds afloat. 4. The escort wagon afloat. Canvas wagon cover, wrapped around 


body floats the wagon for several hours. 


Crossings, forced against hostile opposition, must 
be protected by covering fire from the near bank 
of the stream while the first crossing elements aec- 
companied by their equipment make for the far 
bank. These leading elements must begin opera- 
tions against the enemy with as little delay as pos- 
sible; contro] must be maintained; and arms and 
ammunition must be kept dry and with the ele- 
ments to which they pertain. 

The elements which arrived on the hostile river 
bank at the Bag-Bag and at Calumpit (in the P. I. 
in 1899) were naked and without weapons; and 
so they remained for from 15 to 30 minutes at the 
mercy of an enemy which at the particular moment 
did not act aggressively and so they survived. 

Wide envelopments may require rapid stream 
crossings by swimming and floating combat equip- 
ment. Hannibal sent Hanno farther up the Rhone 
for this purpose in 218 B.C. The oceasion to apply 
these methods may occur on the battle field itself 
where the enemy has used an unfordable stream, 
as a natural obstacle, to increase his powers of 


defense. Such was the case when Wrangel’s 
Prussian Brigade crossed the Saal below Kissingen 
The methods of 1932 would have simplified the 
problem of 1866 if that brigade had been trained 
in such matters. 

Combat patrols or flank detachments may be 
required to cross unfordable streams at some dis- 
tance from the main body in order to make a 
reconnaissance beyond the stream or for security 
to the main body’s crossing. In 1899 General 
Funston, then a regimental commander, with one 
rifle company made such a crossing (800 yards to 
the flank of his brigade) over the Quingua (200 
feet wide and 10 feet deep) but his leading ele 
ments had to leave their arms and ammunition 
behind. In the case of such a strong protecting 
patrol or detachment it is most important to know 
‘‘how’’ to eross the present day machine guns, 
automatic rifles and other necessary equipment by 
means other than the time consuming method of 
raft building. 

In retreats and delaying actions the rear guard 
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elements may be able to delay the enemy consider- 
ably longer if it is known that a regiment can 
eross the stream in its rear in from two to six 
hours instead the fourteen hour estimate for a 
cavalry regiment in the 1930 Philippine Division 
Staff Ride. In such operations there may be no 
bridges or boats and perhaps there are few fords 
and no ferries to be expected. Lee’s retreat from 
Sharpsburg after the Battle of Antietam (in 1862) 
was confronted with only one ford practicable for 
the wagon train of his entire army and a few deep 
fords for men and animals. 

Covering units, (particularly battalions or com- 
panies) for the flanks of retreating forces may be 
required to use all sorts of expedients and to move 
cross country entirely in order to perform the 
assigned mission and rejoin the main body later 
on. 

The foregoing situations can be satisfactorily met 
if simple never-failing methods are sought for in a 
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reasonable amount of training on the subject. TT; 
should know how to operate when confronted wit 
difficulties presented in this discussion. It is bel 
that the fear of deep streams,—inherent in mi 
us,—and the mystery of just ‘‘how’’ to pass a mil 
unit over such an obstacle by swimming and filo: 
can be practically eliminated by methods of tra 
somewhat along the lines suggested herein. 

It is hoped that the foregoing will serve to ri 
the memory of older officers to whom the subje 
not new and will inspire inquisitiveness in the m 
of the younger officers in the service; thus serving a 
guide to all to show how our present equipment le: 
itself to advantageous uses when military operati 
require that deep streams be rapidly crossed. 

[It is well enough to be satisfied with the old prov 
‘‘Do not cross the bridge until you come to it’’ but 
should go further in our troop training and be pr 


t 
pared to cross the stream if the bridge is not there 





SERIES NO. 12. 


1. Stubborn animal being towed into stream by long rope tied to its halter. 2. 
of crossing practice. 3. Teaching the untrained animal to swim. 
crossing of unfordable stream. The end of the training period. 


Guiding untrained animals in early stages 
4. Mules and horses of an infantry battalion beginning the 














Our Present Tactical Doctrines 


By Colonel Albert S. Williams, Infantry 


APOLEON’S success was due fundamentally, to 
N his utilization of the means at hand to introduce 
new prineiples of action that were entirely opposed to 
‘he conventional methods of the warfare of that period. 

He was able thus to utilize the means at hand be- 
cause he had analyzed the general nature or character 
of the warfare at the time. He saw what were its vital 
defects, realized what were the vital factors of success 
in the situation, saw that he possessed them, and then 
he developed and used them in the direction demanded 
by the situation. He could do this because he kept 
abreast of the developments of the times, and this fact 
was the foundation for the development of his system 
of war. His opponents failed to keep abreast of the 
times and followed the conventional methods that were 
the offspring of prior days. The result was that he 
stunned his adversaries over a long period of years 
because he fought wars of the present while they fought 
wars of the past. 

This holds a lesson of large import to us in our 
preparations for national defense. We too must be 
prepared to fight a war of the present when the time 
comes, so that we shall not be compelled to fight a war 
of the past, and this we shall not be able to do most 
effectively if we do not materially amend our tactical 
doctrines as published to the service today. 

The progressive development in the mechanical means 
for war has been responsible for many important 
changes in tactics that have actually taken place since 
the World War. Our present tactical doctrines do not 
take sufficient cognizance of these changes because they 
are based on the period of the World War and pre- 
war days. They therefore cannot meet modern pos- 
sibilities because the war of the future cannot possibly 
fit into the frame of the past. 


As I see it, the most vital factor, tactically, in the 
war of today or of the near future, is the development 
that has taken place, and still is taking place, in avia- 
tion, auto transport, mechanized means of direction 
and control, and mechanical weapons. This develop- 
ment opens up to us enormous, and as yet insufficiently 
recognized opportunities for maneuver on a large scale. 
and gives us the chance to abandon the standards of 


position warfare for those of a war of movement. But, 
we cannot take full advantage of this fact if we adhere 
to doctrines that have not developed with the times. 

Look at the two vital factors of maneuver and sur- 
prise. More and more, are they being dominated by 
this progressive development of the mechanical means 
of war, and this is what our tactical doctrines do not 
sufficiently recognize because they have not kept up 
with the development of the times. 

For instance, take the changes that have occurred 
in the element of surprise alone. The unforeseen attack 
of Infantry must be largely replaced by speed in con- 
centration of gun-fire. The surprise attack of Infantry 
is going to be more and more exceptional due to the 
mechanical means for reconnaissance of the enemy and 
must be replaced largely by an overwhelming concen- 
tration of gun-fire and the use of the mechanical arms. 
Surprise maneuver for Infantry will still be practicable 
but will depend very largely upon auto transportation. 

Motorized units, mechanized units and aviation will 
take over much of the role of the cavalry of the past 
and to them the element of surprise will be possible 
to an extent not dreamed of in wars of the past. So 
more and more, is the element of surprise taking on a 
mechanical character. 

Thus the mechanized weapons open up a very wide 
field for maneuver and the war of the future, for us 
particularly, has every element for becoming a war of 
movement. But to reap the profit that the situation 
holds, we must revise our tactical doctrines as published 
to the service today. Our theory of maneuver is sound, 
but this theory must be amended in accordance with 
the development of the new factors that have appeared, 
and this is what our tactical doctrine fails to do, and 
it is high time that they did. If our tactical doctrines 
fail to keep up with the times, is it not a necessary con- 
clusion that our organization, which depends so much 
on these doctrines, might also be found to be out of 
step with the march of progress? 

Napoleon’s success was due to the fact that his doe 
trines kept pace with the times. He is the master of 
war as we know it today, if we will but remember to 
apply to his methods the developments of our time. 
Let us not forget the lesson that he left behind him. 
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Russia’s Original War Plan and Its 
1915 Modifications 


By General Youri Danilov, Late Assistant Chief of Staff in Charge of 
Operations of the Former Russian Army 


HE end of the last century saw the formation and 

strengthening in Central Europe of the bonds 

uniting three powerful countries, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy, which joined the Triple 
Alliance under the leadership of Germany. Realizing 
its own importance, Germany felt the urge to enter the 
World arena, or, as was modestly said in that Country, 
“*to secure a place under the sun.’’ ‘To do this, it 
built a powerful navy in order to dominate the main 
sea routes, and originated the Hamburg-Constanti- 
nople-Bagdad Railroad, thus moving East, through 
Turkey and Persia, to the Persian Gulf. 

These developments instilled fear and suspicion in 
its neighbors. England was concerned because her 
influence on European affairs was based on world 
trade. France, the closest neighbor, because she had 
just lost to Germany Alsace and Lorraine as the result 
of the unfortunate War of 1870-71. Russia, cut off 
from the Southwestern Slavie States, had sustamed 
considerable losses at the signing of its Commercial 
Treaty and serious damages to its influence in Persia. 
Under a common threat, these countries became in 
turn inclined to unite. 

An exchange of views between the Russian and 
French Governments took place, for the first time, in 
1891. As is usual in such cases, the basis of the dis- 
cussion was the strictly defensive concept of a military 
convention, insuring mutual assistance in case of an 
attack by a Power of the Triple Alliance. The nego- 
tiations resulted a year later in the signing of a project 
of Military Convention by the Chief of the Russian 
General Staff, General Obroutcheff, and the Assistant 
Chief of the French General Staff, General Boisdefre 
At the end of 1893, the Convention was ratified by 
both Governments, and notices thereof exchanged. 

The terms of the Convention were as follows: Both 
parties—Russia and France—assumed a mutual obliga 
tion, at the first news of a general mobilization by 
Powers of the Triple Alliance, to mobilize their own 
armies and to concentrate them along the threatened 
frontiers: In order to codrdinate further activities 
of both Allied Countries it was agreed that, in case 
of an aggression by Germany, or of another Country, 
supported by Germany, on either Russia or France. 
the other Country, party to the convention, should 
come to the rescue of the attacked, throwing all its 
armed forees against Germany. 


*Eprror’s Norte: Books written by General Danilov in- 
clude The Russian Army in the World War. reviewed in the 
Army Quarterly, October, 1925: Dem Zusammenbruch entgegen. 
Rin Abschnitt aus der letzten Epoche der russischen Monarchie 
(Towards the Catastrophe. A section from the last epoch of 
the Russian Monarchy), reviewed in the Army Quarterly, April, 
1929. 

Le Grand duc Nicolas; sa vie son role, reviewed in Revue de 
Cavalerie, March-April, 1932 

‘Marshal Joffre in his recent Memoirs does not describe en- 
tirely accurately the basis of the Convention. 
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It will be seen that in the Convention the mobi! 
tion of the armed forces is clearly separated from 
the opening of military activities. This distinction was 
apparently, the result of the fact that, while in Rus 
both acts were within the powers of the Emperor, 
France, on the other hand, the President of the i 
public can only deeree a mobilization, the declaration 
of a war must be voted by the National Assembly. 

In 1899, the gradually strengthening bonds between 
I'rance and Russia resulted in a political agreement, in 
which was ineorporated the above mentioned military 
convention. Finally, in the summer of 1912 an agre: 
ment on naval matters was reached. This instrument 
however, had only a minor importance in view of the 
weakness of both navies as compared to the German 
one. 

Nevertheless, it was important for Russia to protect 
herself on the shores of the Baltic. She had reasons 
to fear German landing parties and an unfriendl) 
attitude on the part of Sweden. Therefore, Russia 
could only weleome the adherence of England to the 
Alliance, which would create an almost complete naval! 
security for her. In the meantime, leaving the ques 
tion of the admission to a Triple Entente to the future, 
Russia changed her suspicious ways with England 
Their relations assumed a more trusting character. In 
1907 a Treaty was even signed with England in regard 
to Asiatic Affairs. The following year the Imperial! 
and Royal Couples met at Reval. 

The relations between France and England had 
always been closer. Therefore, in 1912 an exchang 
of opinions took place between the respective Genera! 
Staffs. According to this exchange, the ‘‘possibility”’ 
of English assistance was recognized in ease of attack 
against France. The extent of this assistance was 
defined as six English infantry divisions and one ca\ 
alry division, which should form an expeditionary 
corps. 

Such was the military and political situation at the 
time of the murder at Sarajewo, on July 23, 1914 

The Franeco-Russian military convention covered 
only the basic points, leaving out all details. In order 
to decide on these, meetings between the respective 
Chiefs of Staff were arranged. Beginning with 191° 
these consultations took place every year, in Paris and 
in Petrograd by rotation. They were surrounded b) 
extreme secrecy. Russia was represented by the Chic! 
of Staff only, who, by the way, was frequently changed 
France, on the other hand, was represented not on!) 
by the Chief of Staff, but also by his closest associates 
The secretarial work was handled by the Militar 
Attachés concerned, who were in attendance at ft) 
meetings. 
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through France to the very 
end. 
Eastern Prussia—this is 


an entirely different story 
It was the home country of 
the Hochenzollern them 
selves, a country of 


Plan 2° 


large 


dan landowners, surrounding 
4. t 460 6. 240 ex Emperor Wilhelm and influ- 
eneing his decisions. Aetu- 
ally, not to earry out an 
4 -- offensive into Eastern Prus 
_ 244 ot: WWeje Sia Was quite impossible. To 
eee do so, to disregard the offi 
S-.- cial requests made in this 
connection, would have sim 
ply meant to break our 
a agreement with Franee, and 
this, in very ominous mo 
ment! 
e Indeed, a psychological moment! 
? Vim SttE™ . Any, Bey ‘“*l beseech (je supplie), Your Majesty,”’ 
— Shas, é pats 9 pleaded the French Ambassador in Peters 
—_— rn Noa bourg, Monsieur Paleologue, with the Russian 
— f af * \ Emperor, ‘‘to order your troops an immediate 
\ a ’ offensive. 


: ” 

No changes were made in the fundamentals of the 
Convention. The discussions concerned the question 
of the initial operations, and more particularly, the 
regions and forces connected therewith. 

Colonel Nikolaeff, writing in the September-October 
issue of the INFANTRY JOURNAL, is greatly mis- 
taken when, analyzing Russian operations in the 
initial period of the war, he suggests in his article, 
‘*The Russian Plan of Campaign in the World War,”’ 
that Russia’s help to France should have taken the 
form of an offensive against Austria-Hungary. 

The agreement of 1893 provided that in case of 
a German attack on France, Russia was bound to 
come to her assistance, utilizing for the purpose all 
her free troops against Germany. Apparently, this 
wording was included because Germany was con- 
sidered the head and the inspirer of the unfriendly 
alliance. 

I fail to see how Russia, having entered into an 
agreement with France, could refrain from carrying 
out her part by directing against Germany at the 
beginning of the war all her free troops. Of course, 
the term ‘‘free troops’’ had to be defined. I presume, 
however, that this had been done with due con- 
scientiousness inasmuch as nine army corps had been 
assigned against Germany, instead of the five or six 
requested by General Dubail. 

Indeed, I should like to see the expression of the 
responsible French strategian upon being advised 
that, instead of a direct offensive against Germany, 
provided for in an agreement entered into some 
twenty years before, Russia’s help would assume the 
indirect character of an advance against Austria- 
Hungary! Germany would have simply disregarded 
it, and would have kept on with her triumphal march 


Otherwise, the French Army is im 
danger of destruction.’’ 

One of the French Deputies, Monsieur Tetenger, said 
only recently: ‘‘We were then saved by the Russians, 
They 
perished in order to make the Marne miracle possible.’ 
This momentous ‘‘then’’ was the end of August, 1914 

To help France later—at the end of August our vie 
tory in Galicia had not yet fully materialized—would 
have been equivalent to promising medical assistance 
to a dying man after his death! 

Some technical questions were also taken up, such 
building in Russia, as a means to 
speed up the mobilization and concentration of the 
Russian Army, which was notoriously slower than that 
of the Western States. Indeed, hard though it is to 
imagine—there were, in Russia, such Godforsaken 
places, deprived of any means of communication. Ob- 
viously, under these circumstances, the mobilization of 
the Russian Army and its concentration on the frontier 
was bound to lag behind, an unfavorable factor as far 
as simultaneous actions with Western States were con 
cerned. At the time, Russia was short of capital. As 
a matter of security, France deemed it expedient to 
assist Russia financially, which in turn made the latter 
dependent on French policy. We were never fully 
informed about the French plan of operations. In fact, 
we felt that the question should not be tackled officially. 
On the whole, it became customary for the military 
representative of France to outline his demands, which 
we did our best to satisfy. 

There was also another reason for this predominance 
of France. Both France and Russia felt that in case 
of a war between the Central Powers of the Triple 
Alliance and the members of the Triple Entente, the 
armed forces of Germany, i.e., 


who threw their troops into Eastern Prussia. 


as the railroad 


of the strongest enemy, 
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would mainly be directed against France. In that case. 
the object of Russia was to come, in the most effective 
manner possible, to the rescue of her Ally. Franee, 
as has been pointed out, could start fighting much 
sooner than Russia. Therefore, she would be a more 
dangerous enemy for Germany in the initial period of 
the war. These considerations were of prime impor 
tance when trying to decide on which of the two 
fronts—Eastern or Western 


to gather her main forees. 


Germany was most likely 

Furthermore, the western 
regions of Germany were the most heavily industrial- 
ized. Hence, in ease of war, the most important. 
Minally, the newly acquired territories of Alsace and 
Lorraine, which formed the bone of contention between 
France and Germany, were lying immediately west of 
Germany, and it was natural to expect that necessary 
arrangements would be made to protect them against 
the possibility of an invasion. The last two considera- 
tions alone spoke highly for the adoption by Germany 
of an offensive course on the West, for an offensive 
is the best defensive device. On the other hand, the 
slowness of the Russian army in getting lined up was 
well known. In fact, the notion of this slowness was 
considerably exaggerated. The German General Staff 
had reasons to assume that a small number of German 
troops, and the whole Austro-Hungarian army would 
be sufficient to check any Russian offensive. True, the 
Austrian army lagged behind the German in speed of 
mobilization and concentration. Yet, it could be gotten 
into readiness more rapidly than the Russian army. 
It must be noted in passing that the Austrian army 
was ably led by its Chief of General Staff, General 
Conrad von Checendorf. At the time of the outbreak 
of the war, it had developed into a serious offensive 
factor, entirely able to carry out the assignment given 
to it. 

These considerations were taken as a basis for the 
common plans of operations of France and Russia. It 
was computed in Russia that Germany could afford to 
leave on the Russian front from three to six field corps, 
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provided the distribu 
of the Austro-Hunga: 
forces were as follows 
to 13 corps against Ru 
and 3 to 4 against Se: 
which was assumed 
maintain a friendly 1 
trality toward Russia. | 
der these circumstances 
had to figure as having 
against us from 200 to 
German together with so 
650 Austro-Hungarian b 


yy) Laqnam J 2 


talions, with a_ possibil 
of reinforcement, in case 
nocessity, with troops fri 
the Servian front. It w 
taken for granted that t 
Italian army would 
operating against France 
and, in the event of t 
conflict spreading out, « 
the Balkans. 

the representatives of France at t! 
Conference of Chiefs of Allied General Staffs outlins 
their wishes in regard to the three main problems. 


Accordingly, 


In 1911, at Krasnoie Selo, near Petrograd, Genera 
Dubail' declared that he would be satisfied with a 
Russian offensive conducted against Germany with sue 
forces as to immobilize on East Prussian front fron 
five to six German corps. 

Concerning the moment of launching of the Russia: 
offensive, the French representatives emphasized the 
importance of a stmullaneous offensive on both fronts 
and pointed out that the concentration of the French 
army on the ‘‘North Eastern’’ border would be mostly 
completed by the tenth day of the mobilization, where 
upon any further offensive might start beginning wit! 
the following morning. 

In regard to the direction of the Russian offensiv 
the French spokesmen repeatedly emphasized the neces 
sity of striking deep into the territory of the enemy 
in order to hit the vital centers of Germany. In 1912 
and 1913, the French Chief of Staff, General (late: 
Marshal) Joffre advocated our assuming such a starting 
position, which, in case of concentration of German 
troops in Eastern Prussia, would enable us to develo} 
a decisive advance northward against Allenstein (see 
diagram 1); or better still, along the left bank of the 
Wistule toward Berlin, in case of a concentration of 
German troops against us in the region of Thorn-Posen 

With reference to the first point—that of the numbe 
of troops—our operating plan, in spite of the ever 
inereasing armaments of Austria-Hungary, provided 
for nine field corps to be used for an offensive in 
Eastern Prussia. These troops were selected from units 
which could be most readily brought into action. They 
consisted of 480 infantry battalions, including certain 
reserve troops which formed the garrisons of the 
fortresses of Kowno and Grodno, and 220 squadrons 
of Cavalry, excluding the Frontier Guards and Corps 


1 The present High Chancellor of the Legion of Honour. 
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ury. This 50 per cent numerical predominance 


heeause 


decided the 
sian Army Corps were considerably weaker as far 


German troops Was upon 
\rtillery and Technical Equipment were concerned 
\s far as the starting time of the offensive was con 
wad, all possible steps were taken in order to speed 
the mobilization. However, at the last 
Chiefs of General Staffs it was pointed out that in 
te of the improvement which we had been able to 
omplish in this respect, by no means could we be 
adv at the beginning of the Freneh Offensive. This, 
the way, was well understood by our Allies. As 
matter of information the statement was made by 
em that our offensive would have for them the more 
iportance, the sooner it would start. The 
(hief of General Staff, General Gilinsky, after due 
made the that the 
entration of Russian troops against Germany could be 
sentially completed by the fifteenth day of the mobili 
and that the offensive into Eastern 
might start immediately on the next day. 
The matter was 


conterence 


Russian 


onsideration, announcement con 


ation, Prussia 


not so regard to choosing 


direetion the 


easy in 
the 


the proper operating line, or 
offensive. 

As is well frontier of Russia 
the Russian Poland, which 
projected deeply into Germany and was cut in its west 
ern part by the middle course of the Wistule. Had 
our ability of getting ready quickly considerably ex 


for 


known, the 
War consisted of 


western 


Tore 


ceeded that of the army of our enemy, we might have 
inclined to take a chance and earry out an 
ffensive along the left bank of the Vistula into the 
depths of Germany. Alas, such was not the case. We 
were slower than our western neighbors. Under these 
cireumstanees, our army of offensive was running a 
fair chance of being eut off from the rest of the troops. 
A movement of Germans toward Leitzen-Bielostock. 
and German operations in the region of Bielostock 
were sufficient to this. Thus we were obliged to 
limit our offensive to the right bank of the Wistule, 
in its lower course. This, obviously, was less advan- 
tageous for the French. Nevertheless, as will be shown 
a little later, we were prepared, in case of suecess on 
the right bank of the Vistula, to develop our offensive 
deeper into Germany. 
At the same time, while trying to satisfy the best 
could our Freneh Allies, we could not entirely 
dismiss the thought of the danger which might develop 
on the part of Austria-Hungary, whose troops might 
penetrate into the rear of our armies advancing it 
Eastern Prussia. Between Germany and Austria 
Hungary, the principal enemy was, of course, the 
former. It was Germany, which led and inspired the 
Triple Alliance. But, on the way to fight Germany, 
we were bound to run into the armed forces of Austria 
Hungary. Furthermore, we had to get square with her 


heen 


do 


we 


on some accounts of our own, essentially of a Slavic 
character. For a long time, Austria-Hungary had been 
oppressing the Slavie nations along the Danube, which 
had become accustomed to think of Russia as their 
only defender. We felt duty bound to help them in 
their fight for independence. 


and Its 1915 Modifications 1v1 

An army consisting of three and a half corps was 
assivned to Petrograd capital of the Empire, in order 
to protect this important industrial center during the 


Initial yt riod of the War avalnst possible German land 
Ing parties, or 
At the 


be Tese! ved 


unfriendly action on Sweden's part 
Lime 
for ( 


same a certain number of troops had to 


and the 
Taking all this mito account, all we eould 
16 Army) 
‘44 battalions of Infantry, and 444 squadrons 
of Cavalry, These 


the Northern along the line 


aucaSUS for observation of 


Roumania 
at first oppose Austria-Hungary were only 
Corps 


exclusive of Frontier Guards were 
divided into two groups 


Luiblin-Kowe!l, and the Eastern, along the line Lutzk 


Dounaewtzy. Such a distribution of armed forces gave 
100 battalions over the 
Austrians. There was, however, no other way until the 
arrival of additional troops from the Caucasus, Tourke 
stan and Siberia 


US anh CXeessS Of ONY some 


We were limited in our possibilities 
It was to be regretted that, as an Ally of France, the 
terms of the Treaty 


freedom in disposing of her own armies 


deprived Russia of some of her 
Nevertheless, 
the obligations we took remained our obligations and 
the agreement 


as the 


reached with our Ally was not treated 


This point of view 
Was very firmly indeed adopted by our ruling spheres 


famous ‘‘serap of paper 


We counted on defeating Austria with our gallant 
troops. Thus, having regained the nee ssury freedom 
of our next steps, we would be able to develop our 


progress into Germany itsel! 
in both directions 


Should suceess favor us 


Eastern Prussia and Galicia—the 
ensuing campaign was pictured by us as follows: The 
Eastern group of armies reaching the lower Vistula, 


and a wide offensive along the left side of the Wistule 
following a victory over the Austrians by the Galician 
group of armies, freshly reinforced by troops arriving 
The 
length of our front would not only be shortened by 
some three hundred kilometers. It would also be rela 
tively strengthened by the loss of Eastern Prussia by 
the Germans. 


from the interior and far away regions of Russia 


The anticipated victory over the Aus 
trians would also bring the left wing of our strategie 
front in a very favorable position, bringing it close 
Slovakia, 


True. we 


friendliness toward 
had to 


fortresses: Posen and Breslay, but 


and whose 


us was expected, 


to Bohemia 


contend with two 
with no field army 
to support them, they were doomed. 

Such were, very broadly speaking, our suppositions 
based on the assumption that, in the initial period of 
the War, with Central Powers, the principal forces 
of Germany would be directed against France. This 
was known as PLAN A. In that case, the development 
of the Russian armies would follow the course indicated 
on the diagram 

The the Duke 


Nicholas, was appointed as Generalissimo of all these 


unele of Russian Emperor, Grand 


armies. He was a man of high military training, an 
ardent patriot and a great friend of the Slavs and the 
French. 

At one time, certain people belonging to the influen 
tial and conservative circles of Russia did their best 


to prove that France would not be bound, at the de 
cisive minute, by her alliance with Russia 


which she 
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would not hesitate to revoke, particularly if the con- 
flict originated as a result of Balkanic affairs. This, 
they felt, would also hold in the case of a premeditated 
aggression of Germany against Russia, the former 
having previously made whatever concessions were 
necessary to check in France the burning desire for a 
revenge. 

Should France have actually failed to come to 
Russia’s assistance the situation of the latter would 
have assumed a threatening character, since she would 
have been forced to conduct, single-handed, an uneven 
War with the Powers of the Triple Alliance. It was 
the duty of the Russian General Staff to give even 
these suppositions the consideration they deserved. 
Therefore, the portfolio of the Russian Ministry con- 
tained not only the above mentioned plan A, but also 
an alternative plan, known as plan G. The latter pro 
vided for a strictly defensive course, with the prin- 
cipal Russian forees concentrated along the line of 
fortresses Kowno-Grodno-Brest-Litowsk, with an offset 
at Nowo-Swentziani. The change from plan A to plan 
G was so worked out as not to disturb unduly the 
fundamental layout, which was continued to be con- 
sidered as plan A. 

Germany declared war on Russia on August 1, 1914. 
On August 3rd, the German Ambassador at Paris 
handed a note to the French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, which stated that, in view of French aggressive 
actions, Germany considered herself in a state of war, 
and that France was held responsible for the situation. 
The same night, German troops crossed the Belgian 
border. On the 4th of August, it became known in 
Russia that, as a result of this, the Government of 
Great Britain had presented an ultimatum to Berlin, 
stating that, unless Germany refrained from violating 
Belgian neutrality, England would be forced to declare 
her war. 

The World War had broken out. Russia turned to 
the execution of plan A. 

The mobilization was carried out according to sched- 
ule and in complete order. The offensive of the 1 and 
2 Armies, known as the Armies of the Northwestern 
front, began on the morning of August 17th, that is. 
on the 16th day of the mobilization of the French 
forces. 

It is only fair to point out that the organization of 
the rear of the 2nd Army (General Samsono), which 
was to proceed in a region without railroads, was not 
entirely completed, and that the main forces of this 
army did not start out until the 19th of August . 

Unfortunately, the operations of the Northwestern 
Armies ended in a disaster. The 2nd Army, proceeding 
from Narew, was entirely surrounded by the enemy. 
Two of its corps, after a gallant struggle in the woods 
north of the Neudenburg-Willenberg road, were forced 
to surrender. In despair, General Samsono committed 
suicide on the battlefield. ‘‘De mortuis nil nisi bonum.”’ 
The Germans have christened this battle the battle of 
Tannenberg. 

The causes of the defeat lie outside of the field of 
general strategy. They are of a local character and 
ean be traced to poor direction of the troops, absence 
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of liaison, and unsatisfactory supplying of troops wi 
the newest technical means. Lack of space will preve 
me from dwelling too long on these causes. It must 
noted in this connection that a defeat at the beginni) 
of a campaign has always a bad effect on the mor: 
of the troops: it brings lack of self-confidence. Easte, 
Prussia, with its lakes and forests, became known 

a ‘‘wasp’s nest’’. All our operations there later in 
war invariably bore an altogether too hesitati) 
character. 

Fortunately, our offensive in Galicia proved to 
victorious. We were first able to check the advan 
of the enemy into our territory, which was caused | 
its more rapid concentration. We then were able 
subject it to a erushing defeat, which, during t! 
winter of 1914, brought us on the crest of the Car 
pathians, with all the gorges in our possession. Th: 
Slavic population of Austria-Hungary welcomed th: 
approach of our troops as savers from their politica 
serfdom. 

About the same time, on the left bank of the Vistula 
a German advance on the middle Vistula and Warsaw 
failed. Hard fighting near Lodz brought about a r 
inforcement of the German troops by a transfer fron 
the Western front of four army corps and two cavalry) 
divisions. The armies finally settled down to their 
winter positions along the rivers Bzoura, Rawka ani 
Nida. The troops were thoroughly exhausted by 
five months’ field war. They were short of fresh mer 
and ammunitions, both for rifles and artillery. Thes: 
shortcomings, in many places, were simply terrific. The 
original personnel had gone. There remained only in 
sufficiently trained soldiers and reserve officers. Horses 
were in a bad shape; and the transport was worn out 
Under these conditions, proceeding down the Car 
pathians was not a safe proposition. While this mov 
appeared promising, it must not be forgotten tha! 
the whole Austrian Army was waiting at the foot of 
the hills, and that this army, while having been sub 
jected to a defeat, had had time to recover, and also was 
supported by some German troops. Furthermore, our 
armies were drawn out, and the reserves almost lacking 
True, the Commander in Chief of the Front had at 
his disposal a full and complete Army Corps, whic! 
was located at Jaslo and Smigrod, in support of the 
threatened right wing. This was not sufficient, how 
ever, for a front extending over hundreds of kilo 
meters. There were too few railroads in the rear, and 
these were lacking the necessary rolling stock. There 
fore, any regrouping and rearranging of troops along 
the line was difficult of execution. The associates o! 
Generalissimo at the Headquarters held the view that 
despite the temptation of invading Hungary and defi 
nitely crushing the Austro-Hungarian Army, it would 
be wiser to limit ourselves to purely local actions, con 
eentrating our efforts on Eastern Prussia, whose pos 
session would not require as large an outlay of men 
and munitions. However, the Grand Duke, in his en 
thusiasm, was wont to give particular consideration to 
the opinions of the Commander in Chief of the South 
western Front, General Ivanov. The latter, however. 
did not judge the situation correctly. His opinion was 
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ised on exaggerated reports of his agents, who claimed 

complete collapse of the Austrian Army and the pos 
ibility of readily liberating the Slavie populations by 
me single and decisive stroke. 

‘‘Far be it from me to over-emphasize the impor- 
tance of the affairs of my group of armies,’’ said and 
vrote General Ivanov. ‘‘In my report I am guided 
merely by the general situation. My understanding of 

requires: 1, our maintaining the left bank of the 
Vistula; 2, checking the enemy on the northern front; 
3, a decisive stroke in the South.’’ 

The objections of people pointing out the arrival of 
German troops on the River Dounaetz in such quantities 
as to easily outnumber the corps stationed at Jaslo, 
were overruled. The forcing of the Carpathians was 
decided upon by the Generalissimo. 

The outcome is well known. The German Comamnd 
was already alarmed by the possibility of Austria- 
Hungary withdrawing from the struggle. It had, there- 
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fore, decided to transfer from the Western Front to 
the Eastern nine crack divisions, led by the Guard 
itself. These troops, combined with the fourth Austrian 
Army, formed a storm group, consisting of two Armies, 
and numbering from 16 to 17 infantry and two cavalry 
divisions. They spread along the front from the Vistula 
to the foothills of the Beskids. The Ist and 2nd of 
May this group went into an offensive. Field Marshal 
Mackenzen, at the head of his German Army, moving 
in the direction of Gorlitze, broke through the Russian 
lines and forced them to a difficult retreat, first to the 
San, and then, out of Galicia. We had lost all our 
conquests and were obliged to carry on a long defensive 
war within our own territory 

*‘Strategic considerations should never be subordi 
nated to political ones.’’ This fundamental rule of 
Strategy had been, thus, disregarded, for the first time 
during the War. But this did not prove to be the last 
time, either. 


Army Amateur Radio System and the Los 
Angeles Earthquake 


The following letter was received by the Chief Signal Officer: 

‘‘At about 11:40 P.M. E.S.T. last night, March 10, while combing the 
7 me. amateur band for dx stations in the ARRIL tests I heard W6AOR, Los 
Angeles, Calif., trying to raise Sacramento in vain, saying he had an emergency 


message for Sacramento. 
asked him how we could help. 


I immediately called him on our 7020 ke. freq. and 
He replied by giving me the following message 


with the words, ‘‘My God, get it through :’’ 
From Long Beacnu, Cauir., via W6AOR to Aps. GENERAL, SACRAMENTO, 
Catir.—RvUsH HELP MANY LIVES LosT—sig. Mayor Harris, Lona Breacu 
The frequency was immediately shifted to 6990 ke. (the special Army 


Amateur frequency) and signing WLE, the first C.A.NCS eall. 
This was answered by W6EJC, Sacramento. 


XXX Sacramento. 


I called CQ 


The message 


was received by him and phoned to the addressee, the total time elapsed being 
probably fifteen minutes, but I did not notice the time exactly. 

It is hardly probable that Sacramento would have been raised on 7020 as 
6AOR remarked in a later ZAG (contact) that the ZMF (interference) on 


1YU was very bad. 


The signals of W6AOR would break at intervals. He would come on 


again in about ten seconds or so with the words ‘‘another shock.’’ 


This oper- 


ator kept at it, and probably did not know when his house would come down 


on top of him. 


73 and ZAU, 
(Signed) Rosert F. Wrison.’’ 


This emergency communication furnished to the Mayor of Long Beach, 
California, is just one more example of the trained radio amateur stepping in 
and acting when established commercial agencies fail. 

Mr. Wilson is the operator of amateur radio station W1YU, the net control 
station of the First Corps Area network of the Army Amateur Radio System. 

The Army Amateur Radio System is a network of approximately one 
thousand of these trained amateurs voluntarily affiliated with the Signal Corps, 


U. S. Army. 


It was two members of this same nation-wide network who, for 


two days, furnished the only means of communication from the stricken area 
in the disastrous hurricane in Florida in 1928. 
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Water Wagon 


By Captain Royden K. Fisher, Infantry 


iw Spring, in preparation for the annual Corps 
Area Maneuvers, which were held in the vicinity 
of Christine and Tilden, Texas, we had to overcome 
the shortage of mules in the Service Companies of the 
Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry regiments. As a 
result of past experience with the Ninth Infantry on 
three previous maneuvers, in the capacity of Service 
Company commander, | recommended that a combina- 
tion ration and water wagon be constructed for each 
organization within the regiment operating a mess in 
the field. In order to save animals as well as mess 
overhead, the commanding officer directed that there 
would be only five messes operated for the entire regi- 
ment. Using this as a basis, I constructed five experi- 
mental ration and water wagons and these were dis- 
tributed as follows: One to First Battalion; One to 
Second Battalion; One to Third Battalion; One to 
Headquarters and the fifth to the Service Company. 
This same distribution was adopted by the other regi- 
ment of the Third Brigade. 

An ordinary escort wagon was used and only slight 
changes were made. It was found to operate satis- 
factorily under varied conditions. 

A circular tank of one hundred and fifty gallons 
capacity was mounted immediately in rear of the 
driver’s seat The side boards had to be eut out to 
admit this tank and concave pieces of 6” x 6” timbers 
had to be cut for use as tank supports in wagon bed. 
Next it. was necessary to shorten the wing boards as 
tenk projected slightly beyond the side boards. This 


had to be done to let the tank be mounted cross-wise 


in the wagon box. This mounting permitted th: 
heaviest portion of the load to be slightly in rear of 
the front axle and left about two-thirds of the re 
mainder of the wagon box space for the loading of 
rations. By experiment and various tests, we found 
that the front bolster of the wagon had to have a 
additional piece of timber two inches by four inches 
and as long as the bolster is wide for the forward 
end of the wagon box to rest on, so that in making a 
short turn, the front wheels would clear the bottom 
edge of the tank. 

The pipe connections were placed inside the wagon 
box in order to reduce strain and chances of leaks 
This pipe was protected from the remainder of the 
load by means of a boxing of two inch by six inch 
and two inch by four inch lumber built over the 
pipe. Each wagon was fitted with a one inch brass 
spigot. All small spigots such as are found on the 
regular water wagon drinking type were purposely 
left off to prevent the men from wasting water by 
filling canteens from the wagon. This feature however 
was adopted only by the Ninth Infantry, the Twenty- 
third placed several small spigots on their wagons. 
Our system was to have the combination ration and 
water wagon follow the rolling kitchen in column 
in the kitchen section of the combat train and upon 
arrival in camp the water was immediately available 
to fill the Lister bags, then all filling of canteens was 
done from the Lister bags and a minimum of water 


was. wasted. 

















Left: Side View—Spigot Shows Through Spokes of Rear Wheel. Right: Interior of Wagon Box Showing Tank Supports and 
Box Protecting Pipe. 
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Counsel for the Defense 


By Lieutenant Colonel Joseph W. Stilwell, Infantry 


OQ ATTEMPT a defense of anything at all de- 
batable will probably be considered a faux pas 
for a man whose first case as counsel resulted in 
sentence of four years in jail for his client. How- 
er, as I remember it, the defendant, far from being 
eriped, even thanked me cordially for my perspiring 
ineffectual oratory before a somnolent court. Any- 
vay, there isn’t anything debatable to be brought up 
ere, and if angels fear to tread, somebody has to 
rush in. 

In inviting a scrutiny of the generally accepted 
methods of conducting the defense, | want to start by 
recalling certain things that presumably we all agree 
on. First, let us examine the basic idea of defending 
along one long line. If we could make our single line 
strong enough to resist successfully everywhere, the 
defense would win, and everything would be very 
pleasant for the rear echelons. But we know that the 
attacker can mass enough means at any given point to 
break in. Besides, if we pack our strength forward, 
we merely increase our casualties without doing com- 
pensating damage. Everybody knows this, of course. 
A defense along one long line is inherently weak,—we 
cannot possibly make it strong enough to hold every- 
where. Let us form two lines, then, one behind the 
other,—or three,—or four. This was the development 
at the outset of the World War, and it gave greatly in- 
creased resisting power to the defense. 

But with such a defense, what happens? The enemy 
selects a point of attack, breaks down the first line, as 
we admit he can, and pours through the hole. The 
rupture causes the breakdown of the whole line for a 
considerable distance on either side of the penetration. 
The elements stationed on either side are taken in flank 
or rear and fall back on the second line. If the enemy 
is determined, the same operation is repeated on the 
second line, and so on. The first line broken, the only 
opposition now is the fire of the second, aided by a 
few elements in rear. But if the remnants of the first 
line do not stand, they will largely mask the fire of 
their comrades in falling back. And if these comrades 
insist on firing anyway, there will be a lot of hard feel- 
ing aroused. If the first-line warriors reach the second 
line at all, there will be confusion and mixing of units. 
Also, subordinate commanders on the first line are left 
in doubt as to whether to go back or stay where they 
are. The parts of the line not ruptured cannot help 
the units that are broken. The artillery can only con- 
tinue to shoot ahead of the so-called main line of re- 
sistance. We are opposing to the enemy’s blow a series 
of obstacles which he can crash successively. This is 
about what we are in practice doing, and as usually 





performed, our defense is thus a rather stubborn de- 
laying action. And it is based on the naive hope that 
the direction of the enemy attack will be perpendicular 
to our front. 

The Germans found out, beginning with the Somme 
battle, that this kind of a defense was not so good, and 
they developed the idea of a defense in depth, so ar- 
ranged that the attack, although it would probably 
meet with initial suecess, would gradually be disrupted 
and brought to a stop by increasing resistance towards 
the rear. This was accomplished by placing defensive 
elements at irregular intervals through a greatly deep- 
ened defensive zone. These elements were organized 
for all around defense and were thicker and stronger 
around the vital points to be held. The holding of a 
few yards of ground was consideerd of no consequence, 
if a proper toll could be taken and the push finally 
brought to a standstill before the key-points were cap- 
tured. The difference between the two ideas is roughly 
indicated by comparing the gradual compression of a 
spring and the rupture of a series of light boards. 

Well, but didn’t our people learn that, and isn’t it 
all in the Training Regulations? Yes, it’s all there, 
mixed up with a lot of other things, to all of which we 
must assign their proper emphasis or else we'll go 
astray. Experience with several classes at The In- 
fantry School shows that somehow this emphasis has 
shifted too far, and it would be well to look things 
over and see why. 

In the first place, we have the main line of resist- 
anee. We are told that it is the front edge of the com- 
bat elements. If you will put yourself in the shoes 
of the emergency officer earnestly struggling in a 
limited time to learn a mass of things entirely strange 
to him, I believe you will agree that the term ‘‘main 
line of resistance’’ will mean to him the line of main 
resistance. He will want to make his best fight along 
it, and he will push up to it for this purpose all his 
available means. Just what we don’t want him to do. 
It is queer that we make such a point of being unmis- 
takably clear in orders and yet retain in general use 
terms which can easily lead a man astray. As a matter 
of fact the main line of resistance at the beginning of 
a fight is the line of elements first struck, but imme- 
diately afterwards it is something else, and from then 
on it is always in a different location. At any given 
time it is the irregular line where the enemy is being 
opposed. We would be better off if we said nothing 
about it, or else used some other term that would not 
confuse the boys. 

In this connection, are we not looking at the defense 
almost entirely from the viewpoint of the higher com- 
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mand? Of course the corps commander and the divi- 
sion commander will draw a line on the map or desig- 
nate two or more terrain features and say ‘‘That is 
the main line of resistanee.’’? Of course. But as we 
go farther down and finally reach the battalion and 
company, conditions change. Take that line that the 
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corps commander draws across his map with a pencil 
and put it under a microscope. It is no longer a con- 
tinuous line of little breadth. It is now a wide series 
of smears and blotches irregularly disposed, with 
numerous intervals here and there. These smears and 
blotches are the dispositions of the junior commanders, 
and it is the resultant of them all that makes up the 
main line of resistance that the higher commander is 
thinking about. The piece of the corps commander’s 
line that the battalion commander gets to defend is 
from the viewpoint of the latter an area. It will 
usually be an area for the regimental commander 
too. When the higher commander assigns the line he 
may also amplify his instructions by saying that this 
or that terrain feature is important or must be held. 
If he does not, then farther down the line some one 
must. It is the ground itself that determines the dis- 
positions of the smaller units, and based on an evalua- 
tion of the ground the junior picks out the important 
features and arranges for their defense. After his dis- 
positions are made, the so-called main line of resistance 
becomes apparent,—it is a line tangent to the fronts 
of his forward combat groups. But in these small units 
it results from his dispositions,—his dispositions do 
not grow from it. 
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There is another idea firmly implanted in our mir js 
about the necessity of a continuous band of fire acriss 
our front. Certainly we should like to have it, and 
with the enormous concentrations of artillery we s:\ 
in the World War, with the adoption and issue of a 
suitable light machine gun, and with a big increase in 
our mortars, we might be able to get it, but as things 
stand, with one mortar per battalion, with no go 
substitute for a light machine gun, and with only th: 
batteries backing up a regiment, it is simply out o! 
the question without packing most of our weapons clos: 
to the front. And the more we close them up, the 
more we favor a quick rupture by the attack. Our 
elements up front are those most surely located by the 
attacker, and we must not forget that at any given 
point he can get superiority of fire. Im the great ma 
jority of cases, a little ground gained or lost is of no 
consequence. What we want is to disrupt and dis- 
organize the attack, keep it constantly under pressure, 
and finally, by getting at it from unexpected directions, 
bring it to a stop. We want to gain time enough to be 
sure we have located the main thrust and get reserves 
back of that point. We should be willing to bend if 
we can keep from breaking. This requires that we 
establish points all the way back around which the 
attack will drape itself but beyond which it cannot 
pass except at a price. We want a series of snags to 
break the control and cohesion of the assault. There 
upon, when it halts, we can counterattack. The neces 
sity of giving the assault no rest requires that our 
weapons be disposed in depth, and that enfilade fire of 
machine guns and the prepared fires of light artillery 
be utilized to the greatest advantage. We should be 
able to fire within the position as well as in front of it. 

This matter of artillery fire is important. Where 
now do we plan our artillery fires except in advance of 
the position? We cannot fire within it without en- 
dangering our own people, who may be moving back 
anywhere in the area. To get the most of our support, 
we should prepare for fires within our position and 
arrange so that our own troops will stay out of such 
locations. The artillery fire can then be brought down 
on them,—the areas, not the troops,—at any time, and 
what is now the artillery defense of the main line of 
resistance will be continued back through the position. 
If it is claimed that this is being taken care of, I plead 
ignorance and lack of experience with units so well 
instructed. I have never seen it. 

Again, by occupying a line we face in one direction, 
and although we are well disposed if the attack comes 
in as expected, we are greatly handicapped if it de- 
velops in another direction. The organization of 
switches helps us somewhat, but we are always exposed 
to the danger of infiltration, and any line is then sub- 
ject to attack from the rear. If the attack is at an 
angle to our line then surely the continuous band of 
fire idea will not be effective, and surely also, the effect 
of a rupture will be to add materially to the probability 
that the line will be rolled up. If we could jump 
around like ants on a hot rock and readjust our dis- 
positions during the assault, it would not be so bad, 
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t no one will question the statement that a realign- 

nt in a defensive position while under fire is a very 

ficult if not impossible operation. What we want is 
make such dispositions that we cannot be badly hurt 
the direetion of attack is unexpected. 

Assuming the patience of the reader up to this point, 

ust what is it we do want? First, something simple, 
sy to teach a big emergency force. Second, some- 
hing based on an evaluation of the ground. Third, 
something that will allow the maximum effective use of 
supporting fires. Fourth, something that will stand 
ip if we guess wrong about the direction of attack. 
ifth, something that gives definite missions to every 
init down to the smallest. 

We will get a simple solution as soon as we approach 
the problem in a reasonable way,—by adjusting our 
means to the ground itself. Only a trial will convince 
you, but it appears to work at Benning. The funda- 
mental decision is, ‘‘In my area what are the vital 
points that I must hold?’’ The answer to that question 
determines the dispositions. It relieves the natural 
anxiety of the commander to cover everything, and 
allows him to use scanty means to the best advantage. 

If enemy action dictates our dispositions, we have 
nothing to worry about. But if we have a choice, it 
must be based on what he may be able to do, and that 
depends on the ground,—where and what the cover is, 
what the favorable approaches are, where the best fields 
o! fire are, what is the best observation, ete. Since we 
do not know how his attack may develop, we plan 
against probabilities, but we must be prepared for all 
contingencies, Our defense of the main approaches may 
be successful and yet a penetration may occur else- 
where. Such a contingency must not break down our 
whole plan. The direction of attack may be unex- 
pected,—this must not necessitate a rearrangement of 
our dispositions. The enemy may make considerable 
progress somewhere. Our supporting weapons must 
still be able to work on him. Our artillery particularly 
must be prepared to put down fire anywhere the attack 
is threatening. 

And all concerned must know exactly what to do. 
Units in the front-line battalions must give up any idea 
of moving around. They must give one another mutual 
support. They must expect that the attack will get 
by them and they must therefore be ready to resist 
from flank and rear. The loss of an adjacent combat 
group should not break down their own resistance. 
There is no question of their withdrawing; they must 
fight in place. 

These things are all provided for in our regulations. 
Read the following quotations from Training Regula- 
tions 195-5 with this general plan in mind, and see 
whether or not they fit the case. (The italics are 
mine. ) 

‘*A defensive position consists of a system of 
mutually supporting defensive areas or tactical 
localities of varying size each with a definite as- 
signment of troops and mission.”’ 

‘*Troops assigned to the defense of a position do 
not occupy the entire width of a sector but are 
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disposed laterally and in depth, in groups occupy- 
ing tactical localities of natural defensive strength 
from which the entire front of the sector can be 
defended by fire and counterattack.’’ 

‘‘The organization and occupation of tactical 
localities of limited area instead of continuous 
lines leaves unoccupied intervals of greater or less 
extent between the organized localities. These in 
tervals, though unorganized, are defended by fire 
from adjacent tactical localities including those 
in rear and where of sufficient width to permit 
may be defended in part by the fire of artillery.’’ 

‘*All portions of a sector should be definitely 
assigned to some subordinate unit.’’ 

‘‘In each ecase’’ (deployed, position, and zone 
defense) ‘‘the defense consists of a system of mu- 
tually supporting tactical localities.’’ 

‘*Each unit on the defensive must also be given 
the definite mission of covering the front of ad- 
jacent units by flanking fire in close defense, espe- 
cially at those points where the terrain within the 
adjacent sector cannot be reached by the fire of 
the unit occupying the sector.’’ 

‘‘The combat group is the smallest tactical lo 
eality. All other tactical localities are made up 


of combat groups. It is occupied by a force vary 
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ing from a squad to a platoon, disposed in groups 
of from four to eight men, to cover by fire a defi- 
nite portion of the terrain. It it ultimately organ- 
ized for all-around defense. Unity of control and 
command indicate the platoon as the normal garri- 
son for a combat group, but in broken terrain the 
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necessity for covering by fire the sector assigned 
to a platoon for defense frequently requires it to 
garrison more than one combat group.’’ 

‘‘The fundamental principle of the defensive 
tactics of the combat groups is that each combat 
group should be able to cover by fire its own front, 
the fronts of the adjacent combat groups of the 
same echelon, and the unoccupied intervals be 
tween it and these adjacent combat groups.’’ 

‘Combat groups are inclosed by obstacles so 
located as to be effectively covered by the fire of 
the group.”’ 

‘*When fully organized a combat group should 
be capable of a protracted all-around defense.’’ 


If a consideration of the above quotations leaves you 


convinced that the principles of the defense are defi 
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nitely understood and thoroughly applied in « 


service, you have been wasting time reading thus f; 


If however you agree 


been misplaced and that we might well ponder the si 
ject further, that will be a step forward. 


Of course, if the very idea of defense is obnoxio 
to all of us free and hardy Americans, what our d 


trine is on the question doesn’t matter 
preach the offensive, 
other fellow defend. 
War. 


got in, 


-we’re going to attack and let t 


and perhaps the next time, it will be on 
quickly and we won’t have a year to get ready 
tack. 


us, then we 


nite and simple missions to all concerned. 


Fort Benning, Ga 
Noted inventor watches speed trials of new model tank at The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia. Left to right: Major General Campbell King, commandant 
of the Infantry School; J. Walter Christie, designer of the Army’s fastest tank 


which bears his name; Major Sereno E. Brett, veteran tank commander and tank 
member of the Infantry Board. 
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The Evolution of Infantry Drill 


By Major Fred M. Green, Coast Artillery Corps 


its primary object the training of a command to 

execute the most essential functions, (such as the 
formation of a column for road marching, or deploy- 
ment into line for firing), in a rapid and orderly man- 
ner. To quote the delightful phrase of a military 
manual dated 1634, it is intended to enable the com- 
mand ‘‘to fall into battle with grace and brevity.’’ 

A new infantry drill regulation has recently been 
issued by our War Department for test. It forms the 
most radical change we have had in our close-order 
drill for 65 years. When so profound a change is to 
be made, we shall all reconcile ourselves more cheer- 
fully to the inevitable inconveniences and annoyances 
of the period of transition if we understand how and 
why such changes come about. 

A certain pious cavalryman is quoted as having said 
that God made horses 8 feét long and 2 feet wide so 
that they could wheel by fours. I think that we all, 
unconsciously, have accepted the column of fours (or 
column of squads, as we call it now) as something in- 
evitable—possibly Divinely inspired. Certainly we 
form in two ranks without ever thinking of the origin 
of, or the former necessity for, that arrangement. The 
following notes are designed to indicate how these 
formations originated, why we use them now, and why 
the new drill, which contains neither a column of fours 
nor a double-rank formation, is not wantonly icono- 
elastic. 

The tactical methods of different nations are colored 
by their strategic situation, racial peculiarities, and 
military traditions. Thus the French, lacking man 
power (other than colonial troops) for infantry, tend 
to place extreme weight on artillery preparation, leav- 
ing it to the infantry merely to occupy the ground 
which the artillery fire has conquered; the Japanese, 
with their racial enthusiasm for cold steel, attach great 
importance to the bayonet charge; we traditionally lay 
much stress on rifle fire, and (since the bulk of our 
armies will always be relatively untrained men), we 
must attempt to simplify our drill in every possible 
way. 

A profound factor in altering tactics from time to 
time, and especially during and after each war, is 
found in the changing relative importance of the va- 
rious weapons then in use. Each new weapon, or each 
marked improvement in an existing weapon, will have 
its effect upon tactics. The latest drill is our first to 
provide simple formations for use against hostile at- 
tack aviation (a new weapon), and in its admirable 
provisions for deployment it illustrates the evergrow- 
ing effectiveness of the fire of artillery, machine-guns, 
and self-loading rifles. 


[ss oriar drill, as a preparation for war, has as 


Now drill necessarily must accord with the tactics 
and combat formations of the day, so it is clear that 
drill will tend to change with the evolution of weapons. 
Let us see how weapons and combat formations have 
developed during the last few centuries, and then fol 
low through their effect upon drill. 

In the Middle Ages, the bulk of every army was made 
up of a dull, practically untrained rabble, armed mostly 
with pikes. These pikes were so long that the points 
of those carried by the sixth rank stuck out in front of 
the breasts of the front-rank man. The men were 
formed in solid squares or heavy columns, which ma- 
neuvered much like the Macedonian phalanx of almost 
20 centuries before. (See Fig. 1.) This arrangement 
was partly to encourage the men by the presence of 
their comrades; partly to terrify the enemy at the sight 
of a compact, orderly mass bearing down on them; 
partly to permit losses to be replaced instantly from the 
ranks behind; and partly because a footsoldier, caught 
alone in the open, would promptly fall a victim to the 
first armored horseman, or knight, who discovered him. 
The men huddled together for mutual support and pro- 
tection, and the mass moved along a good deal like a 
gigantic porcupine. 

When bows and arrows were used, the archers could 
fire not only from the front rank but also from the in- 
terior of the mass; as there was a good deal of ‘‘drop’’ 
to the flight of an arrow, the bowmen had to aim quite 
a bit upward anyway, and the ranks in rear could loose 
their arrows over the heads of the men in front until 
just before the opposing forces came together. 

Even after firearms had been introduced, the use of 
these mass formations continued. At first the propor- 
tion of musketeers was but small, for the earlier match- 
locks had inspired but little confidence. They were 
limited in range, and bcth slow and inaccurate in fire; 
the slow-match fuzes by which they were to be fired 
would be extinguished by a rain, and there was then 
no way of relighting them; due to their weight, and 
also since it was never certain just when the priming 
would ignite, the pieces had to be fired from a forked 
rest, and the butt was placed against the chest, ‘‘vi 
inches belowe ye chinne,’’ sometimes with disasterous 
effects. Such musketeers as there were would fire from 
the front rank, and then fall back to the rear of the 
column, or to the interior of the mass, hoping there 
to find sufficient time and freedom from interruption 
to reload their pieces—an operation which, when re- 
duced to a drill, required 94 distinct motions! Most 
of the men were still armed with pikes alone; the 
musket was looked upon as a freakish and barbarous 
contrivance, (just as gas is today), and at least one 
military leader announced he would give no quarter 
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to men captured bearing so unheard-of and so unsports- 
manlike a weapon. The bow was retained by English 
“*trainbands’’ until 1595. 

Throughout the 16th century, cavalry had steadily 
declined as a menace, due to the dawning fire-power 
of infantry and sanguinary evidence that the armor 
of a horseman no longer conferred invulnerablity. As 
the infantry dread of a mounted charge diminished, 
musketeers were placed on both flanks of the pikemen. 
Improved matchlocks led to a gradual rise in the ratio 
of musketeers to pikemen; early in the 1600’s their 
numbers had become approximately equal. (See Fig 2.) 

About the time the Pilgrims landed here, improved 
types of firearms were coming into use. First came 
the wheellock, but this proved ‘‘too curious, and too 
soon distempered with an ignorant hand’’ for general 
military purposes. The flintlock was better suited to 
army needs, and by the middle of the 17th Century 
more than half of each company had been equipped 
with firearms. Says a writer of the time: ‘‘ Fire-locks 
are apter to misgive than muskets’’ (i.e., than match- 
locks), ‘‘through the defects of the flints and springs.’’ 
Obviously, they were less rugged and less durable,’ but 
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Figure 1. 

Basic organization of the Greek phalanx, shown in ‘‘The Tactiks of 
ZZlian, or Art of Embattailing an Army after ye Grecian Manner,’’ printed 
at London in 1616. This translation from the Greek was apparently in- 
tended less as a military manual for current use than as a reference text 
for the use of professional soldiers and students. However, as in 1916 only 
about half the English soldiers bore fire-arms, the organization and ‘‘tac- 
tiks’’ of pikemen were still live issues. 

The figure leading the square is labelled: “A Syntagmatarch or Com- 

mander of 16 files."’ The solitary figure in rear is marked: ‘‘The Rear- 
commander or Bringer-up,’’ which suggests that for our ‘‘second-in-com- 
mand,”’ who act as battle-police for every unit in the 1932 drill, there 
is ample and ancient precedent. 
'The British army adopted the fiintlock musket in 1690. Nomi- 
nally the French had adopted it in 1630, but for almost 90 years 
after this there was no uniform arming of French troops. Some 
organizations actually used the match-lock until 1708, but mem- 
bers of units so equipped often individually armed themselves 
with flint-locks captured in battle. During this chaotic period, 
higher authority asserted its prerogatives in at least one in- 
stance: an irascible commander directed his inspectors to destroy 
any fire-locks found in the hands of troops, and to have them 
replaced by match-locks at the company commander's expense! 
Issue of the mode! 1717 flint-lock finally standardized the arma- 
ment of all French infantry. 
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they were less subject to malfunction from wet or wind, 
weather (which would deaden or blow away the prim 
ing of a matchlock) ; they were quicker to make ready 
they required no forked rest; there was no risk of acci 
dent from sparks dropped from smouldering matches 
into loose powder; there was no glow of matches t 
betray men’s positions at night; there was no longe: 
a heavy load of slow-match to be carried, and th 
troublesome task of drying it out after each rain 
Finally, with the flint-lock the instant of discharg: 
could better be controlled; (one tells, with apparent 
relish, how he ‘‘let flye the guts of his gunn’’) ; and 
this rendered it possible to take aim, with the butt 
against the shoulder and the eye glancing down the 
barrel. Fire-power was not a reality. 

The doom of the remaining pikes came from the 
introduction of the bayonet. Hard-pressed musketeers 
had found it expedient to insert daggers (or even the 
spikes of their forked rests) into the muzzles of their 
pieces, and in 1647 the first ‘‘plug-bayonets’’ were 
issued. Not until the ‘‘ring-bayonet’’ or ‘‘socket 
bayonets’’ were issued in 1689 was it possible to load 
or fire with the bayonet fixed; to the end, the pres- 
ence of a bayonet on a muzzle-loading weapon ham 
pered the operation of loading, and diminished the 
effectiveness of its fire? The French finally discarded 
pikes in 1703, and the English shortly afterwards. All 
infantrymen were now musketeers.* 

These rapid successive improvements in small-arms 
led to equally rapid changes in combat formations 
Artillery, no longer restricted to siege operations, had 
meanwhile assumed an important role on the field of 
battle, and its round shot proved very destructive 
against dense masses of troops. Both to exploit the 
rapidly-developing fire-power of their new weapons, 
and to diminish vulnerability to hostile fire, a general 
drift to more nearly linear formations became in- 
evitable. A formation 10 ranks deep was first used ; 
tustavus Adolphus reduced the number of ranks to 
six, which deployed for firing into a formation only 
three ranks deep. As loading of the pieces was so 
slow, it was important that a considerable proportion 
of the men should always be prepared to receive an 
attack; to this end, the firing was at first by rank; 
later on, all men of every second or third platoon 
would fire*, the other platoons reserving their fire to 





*Almost a century later, it was enjoined that: “Great Care 
ought to be taken in making up the Cartridges to such an exact- 
nefs, that after they are placed in the Muzzel, one Thump with 
the Butt-End on the Ground, may make them run down to the 
Breech of the Barrel; but as the ramming down of the Cartridges 
Boor meng Reafons, very neceffary, it ought by no means to be 

ufed. 

Toward the end of the 17th Century, there were actually four 
kinds of infantry: pikemen, musketeers (armed with match- 
locks), fusileers (armed with fire-locks), and grenadiers. During 
the War of the Spanish Succession (known here as “Queen Anne’s 
War”, 1702-1713), these differences disappeared, and all British 
infantry were uniformly equipped with the fire-lock and socket- 
bayonet. 

‘The frontage allotted each file was originally about 3 feet. 
When firing was by rank, considerable interval was required 
to permit the passing of pieces, and still more when the ranks 
actually interchanged places after firing; the complicated ritua! 
of loading the earlier muskets also demanded elbow-room. As 
firearms res, as uniforms and equipment were simplified, 
as the sword was abandoned, and as platoon-firing came into use, 
the frontage per file was reduced to 2 feet or less. This greater 
density of formation in each rank naturally encouraged a re- 
duction in the number of ranks, as the line required fewer ranks 
to give the same number of bayonets per unit of frontage. 
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eet unexpected contingencies until reloading by the Where the four-rank formation was used, the two 
rst was well under way. (An echo of this practice rear ranks generally loaded the pieces, and passed them 
; found as late as our 1891 drill.) Troops with empty forward to the two front ranks to be fired.’ 


ieces were not only at a grave disadvantage, but From the middle of the 17th Century to the middle 
vere also especially susceptible to panic, and conse- of the 18th, there was but little change in tacties. 
ently great attention was given to this point. Then Frederick the Great, grasping the importance 


By the middle of the 17th Century, large mass of fire-power, reorganized his infantry. Seeing that 
formations had generally disappeared, and the number musket-fire was now effective at 100 yards, and capable 
of ranks in every European army had been fixed at of hitting large bodies of troops up to 150 yards, he 
either three or four. When the former system was in reduced the number of ranks from four to three and 
use, the front rank habitually fired kneeling; the rear speeded up the fire to twice the rate attained by any 
rank ‘‘locked’’ with the center rank by stepping off other army. By a very rigid and precise drill he 
to the right front. The pieces of the day were so attained the ability to wheel instantly from column 
extraordinarily long (from 5 feet, 2 inches to 5 feet, into line of battle.’ Baron von Steuben, the first drill- 
10 inches) that firing in double rank was not in itself master of our Continental Army, naturally trained 
difficult, but Marshal Saxe pointed out. an inevitable our Revolutionary troops along these general lines, but 
inconvenience as regards the kneeling men in front: with one surprising difference—he prescribed a double- 
‘«  , all those who labor under any degree of fear, rank formation, as will be diseussed later. 
are naturally desirous to continue as long as possible 
in such an attitude; and after they have fired, do not per minute only at the expense of such hurried loading that many 


. * . . -—s = misfires resulted. Frederick's troops attained a rate of from 4 to 
rise up, in order to load again, with that briskness ¢'rounds per minute. This was secured partly through thorough 


ee . » o9 ’ hi . . . drill, partly by the use of a tapered touchhole (which eliminated 
which is necessary. Between the whistling of hostile the need for adding priming), and partly by the replacement of 


+ 1 e wooden ramrods by iron ones which were alike on both ends, and 
bullets overhead, and the probability of a hang-fire so need not be reversed before and after ramming. Leather 


in one of the temperamental flint-locks behind them, Patch s were issued to guard the left hand from the heat of the 


this diffidence is not hard to understand. ™During the 17th Century, it had been quite customary for the 
— length of a force in column to be twice or three times its front 
‘Early in the 18th Century, the French actually prescribed when in line of battle. After the head of the column had halted, 
volley firing in four ranks; the first two knelt, the third “stooped,” time was required to permit the force to “close up” before facin 
and the fourth stood erect. At a later time, when the French had into line. Diminution of the frontage for each file from 36 to 2 
adopted the 3-rank formation, they provided that in cases where inches (to increase fire effect and enhance accuracy of movement) 
the front rank could not kneel, only the two leading ranks should naturally accentuated this difficulty. By reducing the number of 


fire, and the third rank was merely to load for the second. St. ranks to 3, at one pace distance, columns could be formed with 
Cyr protested, however, that in the excitement of battle these frontage suited to ordinary roads without excessive elongation. 
orders were never obeyed; the rear rank, designated only to load, The Prussians marched in column of sections (10 files front) ; on 


would fire too. It is not surprising to learn that so many accidents narrow roads, in column of subsections (presumably 5 files front) 4 
occurred among the young conscripts that Napoleon himself at from these formations they could wheel into line almost instantly, 
first mistook them for self-inflicted wounds. The formation in making their movements rapid though unhurried. (“Common 
four ranks was continued by the Russians until the latter half of time” varied from 76 to 90 steps per minute in those days ap- 
the 19th Century. parently to permit attaining the accuracy required.) 
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Figure 2. 


A French battalion of the 17th century, containing 17 companies, each of 3 officers and 50 men. One company was a fusileer-grenadier company; 
each of the 16 other companies consisted of 12 pikemen and 38 musketeers. The battalion is shown in line of battle in 8 ranks. Each rank consists of 
two line companies, each in single rank with pikes massed. The 24 files of pikes in the center made what was called the ‘‘Corps de Bataille’’; on either 
side of this a wing of 28 files of musketeers; on the right of the right wing, 6 files of fusileer-grenadiers. Field music in line with the front rank on 
either flank; officers and colors in front: other officers, apparently subalterns, in the file-closers. 
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Among the American forces there were many hunters 
and woodsmen who had learned the Indian methods 
of warfare. Being self-reliant, and skilled in the use 
of arms, they tended to fight individually from behind 
cover rather than in ranks. Here the use of skirmishers 
is first seen, though only for certain limited purposes: 
in the attack, they preceded the assaulting wave as 
scouts; in defense, they gave warning of hostile ap- 
proach, and delayed and harassed the enemy’s advance 

in short, as we would say today, they formed an 
‘‘outpost.’’ But only about 10% of the men were so 
employed; the bulk of the foree was held in a rigid 
‘‘line of battle’’ (like our close order of today), with 
supports and reserves in rear of it. When the French 
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curacy of the flint-lock musket, and the consequent 
predominant importance of the bayonet.’ Napoleo, 
used small columns of infantry for the approach march 
for maneuver, and for assault, because the men could 
thus be kept under better control; they could be led 
better; straggiing and skulking were diminished; con 
fusion from obstacles was reduced; a line of columns 
advanced to the attack more easily, with less exhaus 
tion, than could a deployed line; and the small columns 
could quickly deploy into line if the attack were 
checked and the foree had to shift to the defensive 
The advance was covered by a thin line of skirmishers 
which preceded the assault wave by a short distance, 





Figure 3. 


An illustration from our first Infantry Drill Regulations. Ten out of the fourteen cuts show various stages of the operation of loading and firing a 
flintlock musket. 


officers who accompanied Lafayette returned to Europe 
after the war, they carried with them this idea of a 
thin skirmish line, and it was generally adopted abroad 
during the Napoleonic Wars which followed.* 

Much of Napoleon’s earlier suecess can be attributed 
to his use of small columns of infantry for maneuver 
and assault, and of deployed lines for firing. It is hard 
for us today, thinking in terms of modern weapons 
and modern tactics, to understand the persistence of 
the column as an attack formation, until we visualize 
the moral effect it must have had on the defense. It 
provided an almost irresistible impulse, and if it broke 
the enemy line, the column divided, faced outward, 
and rolled up the defense in both directions. Losses 
at the head of the column were inevitable, but replace- 
ments were immediately behind them. We read of a 
column 24 ranks deep at Waterloo; of Packenham’s 
ecolumns—one of them 60 men front and 50 men 
deep—at the Battle of New Orleans; of the penetrating 
attack at Wagram, where men were formed 72 ranks 
deep. We must remember, too, how limited were still 
the reliability, range, rate of sustained fire, and ac- 


‘In 1805 the Austrians, and in 1806 the Prussians, having each 
in turn been defeated by the French Infantry, adopted combat 
formations copied from the French; skirmishing, and the use of 
light columns of attack, were among these. 


firing as they went. By this time 20% of the men of 
an attacking unit were often deployed as skirmishers. 
But the shock of assault was delivered by the bayonets 
of the line of battle which followed them. 

The growing effect of artillery fire, and the improved 
range, accuracy, and rate of fire of musketry inflicted 
ever-increasing losses on all dense formations.’ A re- 
duetion in the number of ranks from three to two came 
about somewhat gradually. It is said that in 1759 


_ *That from 24 to 36 cartridges was the ordinary issue to an 
infantry soldier in any army of the 18th Century is eloquent in 
itself. By the time of the Napoleonic Wars, the French carried 
60 rounds. 

The fact that with the flint-lock some surprisingly rapid firing 
has been recorded should not be taken to indicate that fire could 
long be sustained at any such mad rate. The vent frequently had 
to be cleaned, the pan wiped out, a fouled barrel would prevent 
reloading, and after a certain number of rounds (averaging per- 
haps 20, but varying widely from one flint to another) the dulled 
flint had to be removed from its clamp on the “cock” or hammer, 
and replaced by another. (The soldier usually carried in his 
pouch some spare flints for this purpose, a8 the dulled flint had to 
be “knapped,” or chipped to a new striking edge, before it could 
again be used.) Misfires were still frequent, and if the soldier 
failed to recognize one, loaded again, and succeeded in firing his 
piece on a subsequent attempt, the barrel not infrequently burst. 

Nor does it seem to have been wholly a question of the low 
rate of sustained fire; military writers of extended battle ex- 
perience speak disparagingly of the limited effect of fire upon 
the enemy—volleys by battalion causing the enemy the loss of 
only a very few men. 

As the quality of French troops declined, and skilled leader- 
ship became increasingly rare, the French had employed heavier 
columns as a matter of necessity. The inevitable consequence 
was evidenced by the loss of three quarters of MacDonald's 
10,000 men in his famous column at Wagram. 
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Wolfe formed his men in double rank™ at Quebec, but 
there is no record of his example being followed abroad. 
So far as I ean learn, the double-rank was standard 
practice for American troops from the first momentous 
encounter at Lexington, and it was definitely preseribed 
for our army by von Steuben’s regulations of 1779. 
During the Revolutionary War, the British troops in 
North America also came to make use of it, even though 
this change was bitterly criticized by many of their 
own officers.'* Columns were still retained for maneu- 
ver and approach, but they were often separated by 
such intervals that they could deploy into line for 
firing before coming within effective range. Where the 
main blow of an attack was to fall, each regiment was 
usually formed two companies abreast, and four or 
five companies deep, to insure that the assault with the 
bayonet would drive home. 

The introduction of pereussion-lock muskets, about 
1840, increased the rapidity and improved the accuracy 
of infantry fire, lessened recoil, and reduced the propor- 
tion of misfires. Some ten years later the elongated 
bullet, with a hollow expandable base, rendered it pos- 
sible to employ rifling in military arms.'* This greatly 
improved the accuracy of fire. The next decade wit- 
nessed the introduction of rifled artillery, and of a 
breech-loading military small-arm (the 
needle-gun ). 

In our Civil War, where rifled muskets effective up 
to 500 yards were used on both sides, dense formations 
became impossible. The alternation of fire and move- 
ment—advanecing the attack by a rush and then 
pausing to fire—was introduced. The attack learned 
to beat down the fire of the defense; if it sueceeded in 


Prussian 





“The evidence on this point is somewhat conflicting. but W 
T. Waugh, in “James Wolfe, Man and Soldier,” 1928, page 289, 
is quite specific: he says that the six battalions of Wolfe's force 
which faced Quebec, and did most of the fighting, were formed 
in double-rank. This force of 1800 men had to cover a front of 
one-half mile; possibly only Wolfe’s inability to cover this front- 
age in the normal order induced him so to extend his men. (AI- 
though the Canadian militia lacked bayonets, the French regulars, 
which this force confronted, were equipped with them.) Waugh 
says that both Wolfe and Amherst had indicated previously that 
they favored a double-rank order, but that this was its first 
actual use in battle by the army of any civilized power. Although 
the phrase “the thin red line’ was not coined until the Crimean 
War, nearly a century later, its first actual appearance was on 
the Plains of Abraham. Not until 65 years later was the two-rank 
order formally adopted by the British. 

Was it sheer coincidence that 16 years later the American 
colonists exhibited a preference for the double-rank formation 
for battle, no matter what the drill-book said? It would be 
interesting to trace the connection, if any such exists. 

“Some of them even attributed their defeat at Cowpens (1781) 
to the “excessive extension” of this formation. They insisted 
that a double-rank was too weak for determined fighting, in- 
capable of resisting mounted attacks, and suitable for use only 
against irregular troops of poor quality, some of whom who 
lacked bayonets and the rest of whom lacked the courage to use 
them. In the special case of a campaign where mobility was 
the paramount issue. and where the enemy skulked behind cover, 
it might be permissible, but the perpetuation of such a system 
was decried as perilous. No other army in Europe formed with 
less than 3 ranks! (A few years later Jomini was to remark: 
“What European army, except the English, could be trusted in 
line only two deep?”’) At the outset of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign (1808), the British reverted to two ranks, but not until 
1824 did this become the normal formation for British infantry. 
The French experimented with two ranks in the Peninsula, and 
at the Battle of Leipzig, but retained the third rank as an optional 
formation until 1859. The Austrians and Prussians adhered to 
it even longer, though in the latter case the third rank deployed 
as skirmishers to cover the other two. 

“Rifles had been used for sporting and target purposes since 
early in the 16th Century. Although more accurate, their mili- 
tary use was limited, due to the difficulty of reloading; mallets 
were issued for driving the bullet home in a fouled barrel, but 
even then reloading was prohibitively slow. About 1750 the 
wrapping of each bullet in a greased patch of linen or leather 
improved the rate of fire, and rifle regiments appeared, even 
though the necessity for special ammunition was a_ drawback. 
The expending type (e.g., Minie’s) bullet finally solved the prob- 
lem. 
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gaining fire superiority it could advance with but small 
losses until the defense could recover enough to get 
their heads up, and aim. 

Where depth was essential, suecessive lines (each in 
double-rank) came into use, but with a distance of 
200 or 300 yards between them, instead of being 
jammed together in a compact column. The trajectory 
of the Civil War musket was so curved that the danger 
space of its bullet was small; fire directed at one of 
these lines was unlikely to hit another line 200 yards 
or more away. Perhaps the most important tactical 
development of our Civil War was the heavy skirmish 
line preeeding the attack; not merely a thin line of 
scouts, but a line of such density that it could, by its 
fire, materially further the progress of the assault. In 
Sherman’s army, half the men of an assault regiment 
were sometimes deployed as skirmishers. This scheme 
marks the dawn of the combat formations of today. 
Skirmish lines of varying density have been used in 
all subsequent wars, with intervals varying from half 
a pace up to 10 paces, followed by supports either in 
line or small columns. 

The Germans meanwhile reasoned out that it is 
preferable to form each unit down to the company in 
depth, so that as supports go forward to replace casual- 
ties in the firing line, they will find themselves among 
friends, and under leaders whom they know. Men also 
have greater pride, and fight better, among those who 
know them. ‘‘ Mixing of units’’ always leads to con 
fusion and to consequent loss of control; to avoid this, 
it is desirable for each unit to replace losses in its 
assaulting elements. Our present organization provides 
for each unit, down to include even a platoon, being 
deployed in depth. 
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Figure 4. 

From the ‘‘Regulations for the Order and Discipline of the Troops of the 
United States,’’ by Baron de Stuben (sic), printed at Boston, 1794. 

Fig. II in the above cut shows the method of ‘‘breaking of.'' Platoons 
numbered 6 and 5 show successive stages of diminishing front to pass a 
defile: No. 4 has been reduced to a frontage of but five files: 3, 2, and 1 
show how the platoon front was restored. 


The subsequent development of weapons is suffi- 
ciently familiar to most readers to make it unnecessary 
to pursue this subject further, and a resume of our 
drill regulations will now be undertaken. Baron von 
Steuben’s Infantry Drill, authorized by an Act of 
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Congress in 1779, and authenticated by John Jay as 
President of the Second Continental Congress, forms 
4 our starting point. (See Fig. 3.) It would be inter- 
4 esting to know why von Steuben prescribed a double- 

+ rank when every army in Europe used at least three, 
and when he himself had grown up in an army so 
definitely wedded to the triple-rank that even a century 
after his time the use of three ranks was continued, 
for sentimental reasons, at ceremonies. It is possible 
that he was a man ahead of his time; it is possible that 
he shrewdly estimated the formation best adapted to 
our national traits; it is possible that he merely codified 


w'iat he found already in use."* 
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Figure 5. 


Lower figure shows Hardee's method 
of forming a column of fours by 
“doubling.”’ All this was executed at 
the simple commands: 1. Company, 
right—Face. 2. Forward. 3, MARCH. 

Upper cut shows Hardee's equivalent 
of our present ‘‘Column left.’’ Then 
executed at the command, “By file, 
left, MARCH."’ 


~e= - 


Von Steuben makes no mention of skirmishers, which 
seems strange in view of the important influence which 
these humble woodsmen exerted in developing the 
subsequent combat formation of every army in the 
world. I suspect that the old gentleman may have 
been something of a military pedant. Very possibly 
his reaction was like that of an elderly retired general 





eh 


“Although I can find nothing to indicate that the triple-rank 

7 was ever actually used by American troops, its ghost continued to 
: haunt our drill regulations for nearly 60 years after this, though 
often coupled with collateral comment which indicates that the 
third rank was theory, rather than practice. The last apparition 
appears in Scott's Tactics of 1835, wherein he prescribed that the 
formation would be in 3 ranks if 72 or more men of the com any 
were t; otherwise in 2 ranks. The Secretary of 
(Cass) approved this text for use, except as regards the third 

“the provisions of which are suspended.” Possibly the 
we General would regard our 1932 drill as a vindication of 
his principles. 
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with whom I was talking years ago, just after t} 
present short rifle had been issued. I said I thoug! 
it was a splendid arm. The old general scornfully r: 
plied, ‘‘ Yes, but a goddamed undignified-looking gun! 
Possibly von Steuben felt the same way about on 
skirmishers. 

I was curious to see how the formation of a roa 
column was executed in those days. Oddly enough 
the column of platoons (about 10 to 15 men front 
seemed the only provision for a column of route. © 
course even today there are not so many roads that 
will accommodate so great a frontage; during th: 
Revolution there could have been very few. The method 
provided for passing defiles was called ‘‘breaking off”’ : 
the excess overlapping files on one or both flanks 
dropped back in rear of such part of the platoon as 
could still march abreast, until the platoon front was 
sufficiently diminished. (See Fig. 4.) A more flexible 
arrangement represents the first approach to our pres- 
ent method, although it did not definitely form part 
of our drill until 75 years later. Von Steuben says: 

‘“‘The roads being two (sic) narrow to admit the 
front of a platoon, and the troops being continually 
obliged to ‘break off,’ which fatigues the men; to pre- 
vent this, where the road is not sufficiently wide 
throughout, each platoon is to be told off into sections 
of four files. . They wheel by fours and march.”’ 
Strangely enough, this very practical suggestion ap- 
pears over in the back of the book, long after he got 
through discussing infantry drill, and is found near 
‘Instructions for the Commanders of Regiments’’ and 
a passage entitled ‘‘Care of the Sick.’’ As to why so 
practical and so eminently necessary a movement was 
not included in the routine company drill, I can offer 
no suggestion; the frequent need for some such move- 
ment is apparent. 

In the 1808 system, route column was formed by 
sections of one-half a platoon.*® Also, of course, the 
line could simply be faced to one flank, thus forming 
column of twos, but without comfortable marching 
distance between the men. Such a column must have 
straggled badly, and been slow in forming line to the 
front or flank.’* 


The regulations of 1835 (Seott) were based on the 
French drill of 1831. They present nothing of especial 
interest, except that skirmishers are provided for, at 
an interval of 10 paces. No convenient and adequate 
method of forming a column of route had yet been 
incorporated in our company drill. 

Hardee’s Tactics of 1885 (based on the French drill 
of 1845) is the earliest one I have found in which a 


“One must remember that the companies of those days were 
very small—often only 40 to 60 men even on paper, and much 
reduced by details, by sickness, by absence without leave or de- 
sertion, and by battle casualties. There was no proper system 
of replacing such losses. Hence a platoon of 10 files could break 
-_ sections of five files front, and thus form a practicable road 
column. 

The British companies at Lexington and Concord averaged only 
32 enlisted men each. 

“Many of the.old regulations prescribe a “lock-step,” which 
was designed to permit a command to be marched by the flank 
with the very minimum of elongation. It is surprising to learn 
that the lock-step, which we now associate with penal institutions, 
was of military origin and was prescribed for a very definite and 
useful tactical purpose. 
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vlumn of fours was formed by ‘‘doubling’’ as | be- 
eve the British now do it; that is, by the rear rank 
iropping back, all men facing to the right, and the 
-ven-numbered men stepping up abreast of the odd- 
numbered men. (See Fig. 5.) This same method was 
used in the Casey system (during the Civil War) and 
until the issue of Upton’s Tacties in 1867. Deployment 
was apparently so regulated that one company, as 
skirmishers, could cover the entire regimental front. 

In none of these regulations were the corporals as- 
signed to command squads; their posts were on the 
flanks of each platoon, in the front rank, next the 
sergeants who acted as right and left guides of the 
platoon or company. The usual interval between skir- 
mishers was about five paces; the men were instructed 
to keep in touch by groups of four, called ‘‘comrades 
in battle,’’ but, with true American democracy, no 
leaders for these groups were provided, and it is to 
be inferred that whatever the ‘‘comrades’’ did was 
decided after debate, ‘‘three-fourths of the members 
present concurring therein.’’ 

In 1867 came the first approach to our present close- 
order drill; wheeling by fours to form column from 
line, or line from column. The close-order drill, from 
that time on, was quite similar to what we use today, 
but the extended order appears awkward and not well 
organized. We find no conception of the need for 
platoon-, section-, or squad-leaders ; corporals were not 
assigned to squads; (their chief function in those days, 
I believe, was mainly to command reliefs of the guard, 
and to act as substitutes for the guides). Thus when 
the company deployed, the captain handled the entire 
line of skirmishers as a unit. 

The 1891 drill regulations show the first real squad 
organization, with a corporal posted as No. 4 in the 
front rank in close order, and leading the squad in 
extended order. The platoons were nominally divided 
into sections for extended order only, but the arrange- 
ment was clumsy, an extemporized force of one section 
from each platoon forming the assault echelon. The 
interval between skirmishers was two paces, and under 
heavy fire the advance was made by alternate rushes 
of half the line, its movement being covered by the 
‘*fire and smoke’’ of the other half. (This, of course, 
was written when the old .45 Springfield, firing black 
powder, was the standard arm.) 

The 1904 regulations were generally similar, except 
that the squad was accepted whole-heartedly as a unit 
for both close and extended order. The company acting 
alone held out a support and a reserve, but if it formed 
part of a battalion it deployed in a single line, and 
was led by the captain as a single platoon—a most 
undesirable arrangement. Also, when a _ battalion 
deployed, any reinforcement of the firing line involved 
a mixing of units. 

The 1911 drill was based largely upon the forma- 
tions employed by the Japanese in their war with 
Russia, which in turn followed the German tactics of 
the ‘‘gay nineties.’’ The normal interval between skir- 
mishers was reduced to half a pace. This radical change 
was based on the theory that a line could advance only 
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when fire superiority had been attained, and to gain 
this superiority of fire a great number of rifles in the 
firing line would be required from the very start. The 
Japanese accepted the losses ineurred by this more 
vulnerable target as a lesser evil than mixing of units, 
which otherwise would result from efforts to build up 
the firing line to adequate strength during the attack. 

In our 1911 drill the company, when in battalion, 
still deployed in a single line—too wide a front to be 
controlled by a single leader. The war strength com 
pany was accordingly divided into four (instead of 
two) platoons, but these platoons were of only three 
squads each—what today we would call a ‘‘section.’’ 
Of course there were then but two lieutenants per 
company, so two of the platoons were commanded by 
officers, and the other two by sergeants. At last our 
system provided for direct leadership of elements of a 
size capable of being controlled by a single individual. 
Another innovation was the provision of ‘‘platoon 
guides,’’ whose tactical function was to act as battle 
police, to prevent straggling, skulking, or panic, and 
to maintain fire discipline—a system which subsequent 
regulations have extended down to include the squad. 
A further improvement is found in the provision for 
‘*squad columns’’ and ‘‘ platoon columns’’—the former 
then prescribed mainly for crossing difficult ground, 
and the latter for passing through the zone of artillery 
fire while advancing to the attack. (The use of columns 
by supports was revived for several reasons previously 
indicated: better control; better opportunity to gain 
cover in ravines; less exhaustion to the men; less econ- 
fusion than a deployed line. The interval between 
columns was great enough so that not more than one 
group would be included in the burst of a single 
shrapnel. Finally, an irregular line of columns—stag 
gered, checkerboard fashion—formed a target on which 
it was very difficult for hostile artillery to range.) 
A formation for infiltration, advancing by thin lines 
(one man per squad) was also added. These forma- 
tions proved their worth in France. 

Our present regulations were based largely upon 
experience of the World War, and upon the larger 
company organizations now recognized as essential to 
avoid mixing of units in combat. The three platoons 
are separated, even in close order drill, as definite 
combat groups; each platoon is given an officer; each 
platoon may be deployed in depth (that is, with one 
section in support of the other). The method of deploy- 
ment, and that of replacing casualties, were somewhat 
simplified. The interval between skirmishers went back 
to five paces, both because of the unprecedently de- 
structive effect of machine gun fire, and because the 
deployment in depth made less necessary so great an 
initial density in the firing line. 

By an odd coincidence, the 1932 drill prescribes a 
normal formation which resembles strikingly the order 
of battle of about two centuries ago: the men are in 
three ranks, and at about the same wide interval then 
used. Each squad forms in single rank; the three 
squads of a section form one behind the other; the 
intervals are such that by facing to the right the men 
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find themselves at 40 inches distance, thus forming a 
route column of threes in the simplest possible manner. 
Each squad normally marches in column of files, and 
deployment is easy since the flank squads can run 
immediately to their places without interference. 
Against attack aviation, a simple and systematic plan 
for scattering is prescribed. The arrangements for con- 
trol of the men are admirably worked out, and the 
drill is simplicity itself. 

Summing up what we have learned about the origin 
of our drill, the case can be stated this way: 

First: The double-rank was the normal formation 
of the line of battle from the Revolution to the Civil 
War. It was used because it gave the most compact 
formation in which all the men could use their pieces, 
and compactness was desired both for control and for 
the final bayonet charge. Since the early battles of 
the Civil War, the double-rank has been constantly 
declining in importance as a combat formation, but 
has been perpetuated by tradition, as a formal drill 
for disciplinary and parade purposes. Even were such 
a formation not prohibitively vulnerable, double-rank 
formation would now have no practical reason for 
existence, since the short rifle of today cannot well be 
used except in a single rank, even when the men are 
standing erect. 

Second: The column of fours originated from neces- 
sity; ordinary country roads will seldom accommodate 
more than about four men abreast. (In some of the 
very old regulations, I find columns of threes and 
columns of sixes mentioned.) Beginning about 1855 we 
find that the normal marching column was formed by 
‘*doubling’’ in the British manner. (Shown in lower 
cut, Fig. 5.) This placed the men at easy marching dis- 
tance apart, thus avoiding the lock-step effect of a line 
merely faced to either flank. It made the column no 
longer than the line, so as to avoid straggling of the 
column when in march, and a necessity for closing it up 
after halting, and before facing into line. Upton (1867) 
accomplished the same result more simply when he 
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gave us the ‘‘fours right’’ (equivalent of our presen 
‘*squads right’’), which von Steuben had suggeste: 
in the previous century, and which is still in use today 
The method of ‘‘doubling’’ gave us a column of four 
simply because each rank consisted of two front-ran| 
men and two rear-rank men. When Upton prescribe: 
‘‘fours right,’’ he doubtless did so from observation 
of the fact that this frontage was about the maximun 
for use in campaign. 

If (as is often the ease) half the road must be kept! 
clear for the passage of staff officers, mounted mes 
sengers, and motoreycle orderlies, we must now come 
down to a column of twos. Also, since the column of 
fours is a somewhat thick formation, we may also have 
to pass to a column of twos to diminish losses from 
distant artillery fire, or from attack aviation. Now, 
under our present regulations, deployment as skir- 
mishers from column of twos is somewhat awkward, and 
column of twos also demands excessive road-space. A 
column of threes would make a fair compromise. 

Third: All our drill regulations from the Civil War 
until the current Training Regulations were appar- 
ently written on the basis of close-order drill, with 
extended order as an after-thought—combat deploy- 
ment had to be adapted to the close-order drill. In 
the 1932 regulations, for the first time, the problem 
has been approached from the extended-order angle, 
and close-order formations have been made to conform 
thereto. In this way, the utmost simplicity has been 
attained, and the task of training recruits at the out- 
break of war has been correspondingly minimized. 
The loss of the spectacular aspect of our present close- 
order drill is regrettable, but the gain in efficiency 
warrants the sacrifice. The new drill makes it possible 
to pass from close to extended order—from column 
of route to a dispersed formation—with the speed de- 
manded by the ever-growing threat of air attack. 
There is nothing sacrosanct about either the double- 
rank or the column of fours; if both disappear, nothing 
but an ephemeral tradition will suffer. 
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The Corps d’Elite 


By Lieutenant Colonel Alva Lee, U. S. Army (Retired) 


N A fighting army, in times of war, each of the 

various arms, branches and services develops a 

degree of relative importance which is based upon 
e contributing effect each supplies toward winning 
ictories and preventing or delaying defeats. This 
elative importance, during hostilities, is well under 
stood by those at the front in a position to observe. 
\t such times it ceases to be a controversial question 
and becomes one of fact. In the piping times of peace 
such degrees of relative importance are not maintained. 
On the contrary, given enough time, they are reversed. 
To illustrate: Assume a Colonel has his regiment en- 
caged in an aggressive attack against a powerful, well 
led, hostile foree. He is informed that the regiment 
is running low on ammunition and rations. Roads 
and transport will not permit both to be supplied at 
once. Either can be made available within a few hours 
but he must do without his second choice for two days. 
In such ease, of course, the Colonel orders up the 
ammunition. But assume the Colonel is commanding 
a post in time of peace and he is informed that ammu- 
nition for target practice is running low and that all 
rations will be expended with the evening meal. He 
ean obtain either in a few hours, but must wait two 
days for both. Naturally, in such case, he would order 
rations first. And so it goes. Values shift. 

Filling prescriptions at the post dispensary, keeping 
the books, and checking supplies at the post commis- 
sary, or playing the most important instrument in the 
Regimental Band are easily recognized as important 
peace time duties. By comparison, instructing at rookie 
drill, or leading a section at combat exercise seems 
even at times to the trained observer, as necessary 
perhaps but hardly of vital importance. And it is true 
that in peace time training of combat troops has not 
the superlative importance which actually employing 
such troops has in combat during war time. Keeping 
accurate accounts is a serious peace or war time job. 
Leading a section is serious business in actual combat. 
In training it is also important, but neglect or ineffi- 
ciency in such case does not inflict important penalties. 
Combatant troops rehearse in peace time for a play 
which may be produced next month, next year or a 
score of years hence. In war, stupidity, neglect, lack 
of technical knowledge, skill or courage in a section 
leader is promptly and severely punished by the enemy. 
Then, only, it becomes apparent to the least analytical 
that his role is of paramount importance. To labor 
the point, compare the duties of a surgeon performing 
a major operation at the post hospital with those of 
a battery commander on the range instructing in target 
practice. In one case lack of knowledge, skill or judg- 
ment may cost the patient his life; in the other, such 


shortcomings result only in misses instead of hits. But, 
compare the relative importance of their duties in 
battle. Where one life would be endangered by the 
inefficient surgeon, a dozen or a hundred lives would 
be put in jeopardy by the inefficient battery com- 
mander. Such comparisons could be multiplied to 
infinity. Consequently, the prestige which accrues to 
the various arms and branches in war time gradually 
changes in peace time until it becomes based upon 
peace time importance. 

That such a problem is not peculiar to the Army 
is pointed out by Captain Roweliff of the Navy in an 
exceptionally able article in the September, 1932, num 
ber of the Naval Institute. To quote: ‘‘It is particu- 
larly to be noted, however, that there is obviously a 
vast difference between the degree of dependence to be 
placed upon some classes of men as compared with 
that on other classes. When the guns go into action 
and hits on the target begin to count, some categories 
of men almost completely disappear from the picture, 
although in the original selection, and in the daily life 
and routine aboard ship or ashore, they seem to loom 
large and important. This shifting of values in passing 
from routine to crisis brings us face to face with the 
point of the discusston.’’ 

Now I believe it will be accepted as a truism that 
the nearer war time relative values are maintained in 
peace time the more efficient will be the Army when 
hostilities commence. That being conceded, it becomes 
important to adopt some method to preserve these war 
time standards. If further it will be aecepted—as it 
was by the General Staffs of all armies engaged in the 
World War—that in battle the Infantry is of first 
importance; that the Artillery is its most powerful 
supporting arm ; that its next most important assistance 
is derived from the Air Service; and that the Tank 











Cantonese Machine Gun Nest at Railroad Station. 
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Remains of Japanese Plane Brought Down by Chinese. 
Service also is of combat assistance to Infantry, but 
to what extent yet remains to be seen; then by a casual 
study of the Tables of Organization, Army Regula- 
tions, ete., it becomes apparent that our peace time 
army reverses war time prestige. 

To demonstrate the principle and to simplify the 
problem, consider the Army as composed of three gen- 
eral classes of troops, their war time relative impor- 
tance as follows: 

Infantry. 

All other combatant troops. 

Non-combatant troops. 

Iv, then, our peace time army conforms with war time 
standards, it will have its most efficient officers, non- 
commissioned officers and men in the Infantry. Also 
it will have a greater proportion of officers and non- 
commissioned officers in that branch. That is to say, 
the most important branch will have the highest grade 
personnel. What such an army would have and what 
our present army does have are quite different. 

The Tables of Organization for an Infantry Divi- 
sion, revised as of July Ist, 1932, present the follow- 
ing illuminating comparisons : 

Number of enlisted men for each officer: 

24 Infantry 
24 Quartermaster Corps 
21 Artillery 
18 Engineers 
14 Medical Corps 
Number of enlisted men for each Colonel: 
2945 Infantry 
1801 Artillery 
882 Medical Corps 
824 Quartermaster Corps 
810 Engineers 
Number of enlisted men for each Lieutenant Colonel or 
Major: 

346 Infantry 

318 Artillery 

276 Engineers 

206 Quartermaster Corps 
176 Medical Corps 

Number of enlisted men for each Technical Sergeant: 

101 Infantry 

96 Artillery 

75 Quartermaster Corps 
55 Medical Corps 

51 Engineers 

Number of enlisted men for each Master Sergeant to 
Sergeant inclusive: 

12 Infantry 
11 Quartermaster Corps 
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10 Artillery 
Medical Corps 
Engineers 

These comparatively few examples point to the 
clusion that our Army is organized on a basis 
relative peace time importance. In every instance 
Infantry gets the worst of it when it should, in ra 
pay and prestige, get the best. Compare the deg 
of skill, training, technical knowledge, leadership a) 
courage necessary to lead efficiently a section of Infa: 
try in attack or on patrol in hostile country, with th 
required of a Sergeant of Engineers superintendiny 
a working party repairing a road or building a 
bridge—or with a Quartermaster Sergeant in the r 
echelon issuing supplies. 

A lieutenant commanding a platoon of 75 mm guns 
in an attack has to superintend the operation of tw 
fairly simple pieces of mechanism. These two guns 
are each operated by a section consisting of a sergeant 
two corporals and fifteen privates. Almost the entire 
operation is mechanical. The pointing and training 
is decidedly easier than is aiming a rifle or an auto 
matic rifle. The exception is in the spotting which 
to be efficient requires good eyesight, excellent judg 
ment of distance and considerable experience. Other 
than spotting, the entire operation is standardized and 
mechanized. Furthermore, directing the fire of this 
platoon is done from a position which, while hazardous, 
is very much safer than is the position of the Infantry) 
Lieutenant out in the firing line. The Commander 
of an Infantry platoon in attack has the most dan 
gerous job in the entire Army. His men, while not 
subjected to the hazard he himself is, suffer greater 
percentage of losses than any other class of troops 
This element of danger makes it difficult to exercise 
judgment and skill, increases the difficulties of trans 
mitting orders, and makes it less certain that orders 
will be complied with. Under these handicaps the 
Infantry Lieutenant must direct the movement of 
fifty-seven men and control the fire of fifty rifles and 
six automatic rifles (as compared with controlling 
thirty-eight men and the fire of two guns in the case 
of the Artillery Lieutenant). Although it is conceded 
that spotting is difficult for the Artillery, it is much 
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re difficult to control rifle fire, the reason being that 


; burst from a shell is more plain and distinet than 
ia the effect of impact of a rifle bullet. In changing 
- sition an expert knowledge of the use of terrain is 
Et sential both in the Artillery and the Infantry. The 
nn fference is this: The Artillery moves forward occa- 


nally, the Infantry almost constantly. Summing it 





- | up, the theory that the Artillery or any other 
ifa mbat arm is more technical than the Infantry is a 
t lelusion. 

ding It is interesting to note that in the present Infanvry 
Ss 8 livision there is a grand total of 22,070 officers and 
re 


nen, but only 9,624 rifles, automatic rifles and machine 
suns, ineluding antiaircraft. These figures give an 
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all armies in all ages. It is deserving of special favor 
In our Army it would seem to be penalized 

Of course, there are many, especially among laymen, 
who will contend that the relative importance of the 
various arms and branches has shifted since the World 
War; that now airplanes and tanks are the important 
The winter 
refute such contentions in each particular. At Chapei, 
Infantry dominated the fighting and determined the 
result, as in every land battle during the World War 


The writer has no thought of presenting a concrete 


fighting arms. results at Shanghai last 


plan worked out in detail for accomplishing the pur 
The 


following suggestions are merely of a general nature 


pose of giving the Infantry its due in peace time 


which, it is believed, would tend toward that end 
(a) By granting special privileges and prerogatives, 


make the Infantry so attractive that with few excep 
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tions highest ranking cadets and those passing highes 
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examinations from the ranks and from civil life would 
unhesitatingly elect to serve in that branch. 

(b) Establish three separate lists for promotion: 
Infantry; other combat officers; all other officers. 

(c) In peace time to allow a certain percentage of 
Infantry officers at the top of the list in each grade 
to lieutenant colonel each year to transfer to other 
branches and services promoting them to next highest 
grade upon passing required examinations. (This to 
be suspended in war time.) 

(d)To promote only Infantry officers to command 
Infantry brigades and divisions. 

(e) Reorganize the Infantry division with the idea 
of allowing the Infantry to dominate, The Chief-of- 
Staff and the G-3 to be Infantry officers. Eliminate 
the Artillery Officer (who now ranks the Chief-of- 
Staff) and appoint a Major of Artillery as senior 
assistant to G-3. 

(f) Divide up the 75 mm regiments, giving the 
guns to the Infantry as ‘‘Infantry Cannon,’’ two to 
each battalion, four with each regimental H.Q. and 
four with each brigade. This will insure foot troops 
receiving the kind of Artillery support they prefer 
and will eliminate much of the difficulty of liaison. It 
was this innovation, ‘‘ Infantry Cannon,’’ which largely 
was responsible for the success of the German drive 
in 1918. It particularly adapts itself to the principles 
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of open warfare, although admittedly not so effect 
when battle lines are stabilized. This distribution 
the 75 mm guns would leave one regiment of Artille: 
the 155 howitzers, commanded by a Colonel. 

(g) Reorganize the regiment of Engineers into 0). 
battalion commanded by a lieutenant colonel. 

(h) Same for Quartermaster Regiment. 

(i) Same for Medical Regiment. 

Such reorganization would develop a true Infantry 
division. Then if it were desired to increase the pro 
portion of rifles, it could be done by adding one regi. 
ment to each brigade or adding a brigade to each 
division, or both. The three unit system conforms best 
to the requirements of open warfare, although it does 
not adapt itself so well to trench warfare. 

(j) Lastly, and most important, to insure that the 
most likely recruits would be shunted to the Infantry 
necessitates granting Infantry enlisted personnel sp: 
cial rights and privileges. One way this could be done 
would be to give them precedence as to appointments 
in the various services after a certain length of time 
in the Infantry. Making service in the Infantry a 
requisite for certain staff appointments would be feas- 
ible also. The result would speed promotion in the 
Infantry and would reward such service by higher 
promotion to easier berths. 

Would such changes increase or decrease battli 
efficiency? 
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East of Suez — Singapore 


(The Impressions of an American Woman) 
By Maida Davis Turtle 


two decades ago—the kind that grew and flour- 

ished in boarding-house hallways? I was told 
in my youth that those were rubber trees, and I, in my 
innocence, believed it. So naturally I expected a rub- 
ber plantation to be a huge funereal grove of those 
self-same montrocities transplanted from their native 
heath—the above mentioned hallway—for commercial 
purposes. My disappointment was bitter when I found 
that instead of the well-known dark shiny leaves, those 
of the plantations are unfamiliar, being daintily shaped 
and pale green, on trees not unlike maples—nothing 
gloomy about them. That just goes to prove of what 
stuff illusions are made. But I simply loved the little 
chow-bowls that they tie, like a baby’s bib, around the 
trunk to catch the sap or latex when the tree is tapped. 
My preconceived idea of tapping was all wrong, too— 
I didn’t exactly think that they kept a flock of wood- 
peckers to do it, but I was under the impression that 
a tap was a smart blow which in this case would pune- 
ture the bark. Not so. Far from being so rough as 
to impart a blow, the tapper gently peals off a thin 
shaving of bark with a knife such as might be used in 
fine wood-earving, and so in a day or two the wound 
is healed over and only a slight scar is left. 

I visited friends who lived in the midst of a large 
rubber estate on the outskirts of the city and it was 
delightful. To be sure, a few days before our arrival 
a full-grown tiger had been killed just a hundred 
yards from the house and its mate was popularly sup- 
posed to be at large in the immediate neighborhood, 
but aside from that little bit we were quite safe. In 
Singapore the Europeans—the term includes Amer- 
icans, of course—usually live in compounds or estates, 
for almost all of them are in the employ of some big 
corporation which provides places of residence con- 
veniently located in large and well-kept grounds. 
These houses are attractive and completely furnished. 
Even the servants are left-overs from the preceding 
employer and often work for the same company for 
years and years. Each compound has at least one 
tennis court, but usually there is one for each house— 
for where ever there is British influence, sports are sure 
to flourish in spite of the heat. 

As is ony natural in foreign countries, people of the 
same nationality stick together and even grow quite 
clannish. The American colony in Singapore is, of 
course, much smaller than the British and it is sur- 
prising how little they intermingle, each having quite 
a gay social life of its own. This has advantages as 
well as disadvantages—it makes for esprit de corps, so 
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to speak, but may also have a tendency to limit an 
otherwise broad and cosmopolitan contact. A caller has 
little or no chance of admittance the first time, as the 
lady of the house is perpetually ‘‘not at home,’’ ae- 
cording to the little sign on the inevitable mailbox, so 
in theory it is only by special dispensation that ac- 
quaintances are made, But in practice the newcomer 
ia Singapore is weleomed cordially. Each colony is so 
small as to know the most important movements of 
everyone else, so when there is a new arrival his fellow 
countrymen hasten to make him feel at home. There 
are practically no theatres and the cinemas are not 
patronized by Europeans because of the age and in- 
feriority of the films, so aside from dining and dancing, 
the social activities take place in late afternoon, usually 
as tennis and bridge-teas. 

All guide books give the rickshaw fares by the day 
or half-day, as well as by the mile, but in reality no 
one would think of taking a rickshaw to go long dis- 
tances—it simply isn’t done. Unlike those in Japan 
and China, most of the rickshaws carry double and it 
doesn’t look right to see a tiny black man playing 
horse for two fat, slick Chinamen each twice his size. 
If one’s heart is too tender, one may ride in a gharry, 
another native vehicle drawn by a well-kept pony. 
This is a square box-like affair which sits low between 
four wheels and is modestly screened from the gaze 
of the common herd by wooden slats. It looks like a 
cross between a chicken coop and a hearse. 

Bullock carts quite put automobile trucks out of 
business in the Far East and they are particularly 
impressive in the Straits Settlements, for many of the 
animals are sacred- -though what use there is in being 
sacred if not to escape arduous labor is beyond me. 
They are about the size of ordinary cattle, but have 
much longer horns—not spreading wide like Texas 
long-horns, but growing straight up to a magnificent 
height or sweeping sharply back at a rakish angle. 
Those of the religious ones have shiny brass tips from 
which dangle bright colored tassels made of woolen 
yarn. 





It is a distinct shock to the western mind to see a 
skirted, long-haired figure right out in broad daylight, 
without one stitch of clothing above the waist—and it 
is a decided relief to see that it is further clothed in 
a long mustache and a fierce black beard. These are 
Tamils, natives of southern India, quite as black as 
Negroes but with fine features and narrow bodies. The 
men wear a single garment called a sarang, which is 
a piece of bright colored material casually knotted 
round the waist and falling to the heels. They are 
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proud of their long hair, which is more often than 
not shaved away from the forehead for several inches. 
One of the employees in the compound, the foreman 
of a group of coolies, wore a tailored occidental coat, 
a bright pink sarang, a smart European felt hat on 
Hi his flowing black locks and went absolutely barefooted. 
me The streets are alive with Malayans, Tamils and 
. Chinamen, but a woman is rarely seen and there are 
few children. Except for the ayahs or nurses, all the 
domestic servants are men who even do the laundry 
d work and, so doing, are called dhobies. Every family 
" has at least five menials—the cook, usually a China- 
i man, is the autocrat of the menage and would not 
come out of the kitchen on a bet; a ‘‘boy’’ who does 
nothing at all except keep the house spotless, shine the 
brass and silver, clean and polish the family boots and 
shoes, wash all the dishes, wait on the table, tuck in 
the mosquito-bars and turn down the beds, run er- 
rands, shake a wicked cocktail and, in fact, do every- 
thing but drink it for the white man, for which he 
receives about one-half of the cook’s pay, which is 
about one-half of almost nothing according to New 
York wage standards; a ‘‘syce’’ or chauffeur, who is 
generally a Malayan; a Tamil gardner or ‘‘kabun’’; 
a water-carrier, also a Tamil, who acts as a garbage 
collector and is the very lowest in rank. Then if there 
are children, an ayah is added and a resident laundry- 
man. The army has nothing on a staff of eastern 
servants for rank, and even in modest establishments 
a strict caste line is drawn—the cook would no sooner 
eat with the gardner than the master would dine with 
the cook. They seldom eat European food, but each 
has an allowance of about two cents a day with which 
to buy his rice, the staff of life in the Far East. 
Which brings us to eurry, that spicy Indian dish 
that adds so much to the call of the East. I had eaten 
it before in modified form which bore small resem- 
blance to the elaborate meal it makes in Malay. You 
heap your plate with dry snowy rice and pour over 
it a delicious sueculént mixture made with chicken or 
fish and so hot with curry as to bring tears to the eyes. 
But to temper this burning there are many surprising 
trimmings to go over the curry—grated fresh cocoa- 
nut, diced pineapple, hard-boiled egg, bacon fried to 
a crisp and beaten to a powder, cubes of bananas, 
chopped nuts, crinkly bits of fried onion, and last of 
all, chutney, sweet and spicy. You never know when 
you've had enough, so in self-defense the custom is to 
have curry-tiffin only on Sunday so that nothing can 
interfere with the inevitable siesta. A dessert called 
Y gula-mallacea completes the meal. This is a pudding 
made of tapioca with a rich caramelly sauce made from 
the sap of the cocoanut palm, over all of which is 
poured the fresh milk of the cocoanut—delicious. 
In addition to chicos, pomelos, bananas, papayas, 
; mangoes, pineapples and limes, common to most trop- 
' | ical countries, Malay has a number that I had never 
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seen in the Philippines. The one most famous in song 
and story is the mangosteen. It is nothing at all to 
| look at, being small and rough-skinned, but when open 
the meat is dazzling white against the bright red of 
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the rind. The flavor is very delicate and like nothiny 
else on earth, and even the nut-like seeds are go: 
to eat. 


It is indeed a brave person who ever actually eats 
of the durian. The ordinary mortal, to which larve 
class I belong, alas, never gets any further than the 
odor—the odor that is famous around the world and 
absolutely indescribable. It is rather more like a 
putrid mass of spoiled onions than not—only more so 
They say that if once you brave this line of first de- 
fense that you are sure to fall a victim to the charm 
of the durian. I for one will take anybody’s word for 
it that it tastes like vanilla ice-cream that has been 
pushed through a gas-pipe. 

To my mind the flower of the passion-tree is muc) 
more worthy of romantic praise than is the fruit which 
belies its name and is much like the common garden 
variety of plums—not nearly so good as the modest. 
unsung ramputans. This bright red fruit grows in 
clusters on immense trees and except for their vivid 
color might be taken for big chestnut burrs. The meat 
is very juicy and tastes like a cross between a white 
grape and a peach and it clings to the seed with the 
most exasperating tenacity. 

The most fascinating thing in Singapore is the 
sultan’s deserted palace. That dignitary is not allowed 
to stay more than twenty-four hours on the island, so 
the impressive chateau, once so gay, stands empty and 
forlorn in the midst of its beautiful park. There is 
not even a caretaker, so being impudent and inquisi- 
tive Americans, we alighted from our ear at the ‘‘kee)) 
out’’ sign and went on foot up the winding path to 
a heavily bolted entrance. Nothing daunted, we fo! 
lowed the moss-carpeted, pink-paved terrace around to 
the back where a fire had destroyed the doors. Then 
with footsteps resounding like thunder we crept down 
an immense hall with spacious, high-ceilinged rooms 
on one side and what was once a patio, now strewn 
with debris of the fire on the other. At the end of 
this hall were two forbidding doors and when one of 
them gave way under our combined efforts, we were 
petrified. But alas, there was only another empty 
chamber with a securely bolted door leading to the 
main part of the house. We gathered courage to ven- 
ture up the stairway, where it was even more ghostly. 
and when something fell with a crash in a distant part 
of the building we flew down the steps like seared 
rabbits. The place is redolent with the colorful life 
of the old regime and many romantic tales are woven 
about it that smack of the Arabian Nights. 

Not nearly so interesting as this is the present gover- 
nor’s mansion, which is spick and span and airy in 
significant contrast. It, too, is set on an eminence in 
spacious, beautifully kept grounds with rolling lawns 
and stately trees and flower gardens with artisticall) 
bridged streams and smooth tennis courts. There are 
certainly no ghosts in this thoroughly British, modern 
establishment. 

Unlike many eastern cities, Singapore is roomy and 
open, with wide streets and parkways. Even in the 
heart of the business district there are unexpected 
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is and sma!] grassy squares, not to mention the 
windswept water front, and the Chinese shops, 
idled together in groups, are on clean, wide thor- 
chfares. In the residence sections, instead of cut- 
nd-dried straight streets making the conventional 
ecker-board lawns, the roads wind about the com- 
rtable homes accommodating themselves to the lovely 
naded grounds in all shapes and sizes. 

Either the natives are very clean, according to our 
way of looking at it, or very dirty according to the 
French, for the whole city seems to be one big bath- 
vom. On the sidewalk of almost every block there 
is an ever-running tap around which at any hour you 
may see a group of natives or Tamils scrubbing them- 
selves blissfully unconscious of the gaze of the passing 
multitude. Then when their ablutions are completed, 
off they go wrapped in a soaked sarang, shaking their 
long wet hair. 

Which reminds me of the bath in polite society. 
Even the better houses do not all have running water, 
so there is a big round Javanese bath jar, filled each 
day by the family Gunga Din. I almost made a seri- 
ous faux pas by getting into the thing, mistaking it 
for a Chinese tub, but I was speedily informed that 
the supply is very uncertain and that amount of water 
must needs last for several days. And sure enough it 
did, used in Malayan style—which is to stand on 
wooden slats and take a hand-made shower with a little 
tin bucket. At first it is a trifle awkward, but very 
soon one can feel quite respectfully clean. 

Ferns and luxurious tropical plants grow in pro- 
fusion all about the city and the botanical gardens are 
a marvel of beauty. The most gorgeous orchids grow 
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around in the most casual fashion—orchids exactly 
like the ones that are worth five dollars apiece in New 
York—out of gnarly old trees in the woods or in pri 
vate yards or maybe along some shady street. That 
is the sort of thing I never believed until I saw it with 
my very own eyes. 

Another thing hard to believe in this civilized day 
and age is that self-inflicted torture is still practiced 
as religious ceremony. Once a year the pious enthu 
siasts mortify the flesh and shame the devil in horrible 
pilgrimages to their temples. One native walked for 
miles in sandals lined with sharp spikes and through 
his cheeks two long, narrow spears. Another had over 
« hundred arrows stuck in his limbs and back, so long 
that at every step they quivered and covered the flesh 
with blood, while still another one had countless heavy 
iron cups suspended from the skin of his chest and 
shoulders by cruel iron hooks. These are only a few 
of the tortures too revolting to dwell upon. 

That is the sort of thing one does not care to see a 
second time and makes the parting from that delight- 
ful city less hard. The harbor is beautiful with its 
green islands and tropical foliage growing close to the 
water’s edge, and it is made interesting with many 
outlying army posts and government settlements. The 
diving-boys follow the ships in their unbelievably 
narrow canoes out of which they dive for coins and 
clamber back without overturning or even filling the 
tiny crafts with water. A picturesque sight they are, 
too, with their shining dark bodies, arrayed solely in 
a gee-string, darting with such ease and grace through 
the clear water. And so the local color follows you out 
to sea from this, the ‘‘coal hole’’ of the East. 
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American Military History 


By Major C. C. Benson, Cavalry 


‘*In my opinion the proposal with which this article concludes offers a sound and practicable solution of the 
problem presented, which merits the careful consideration and support of officers of the Army and all others inter 
ested in a comprehensive and accurate recording of the facts of American Military History.’’ 


ican military history at Boston on December 28, 

1912, said: ‘‘I know my fellow countrymen, and 
I know that no matter what general resolutions they 
come to in advance, no matter what the lack of prepara- 
tions, they would go to war on the drop of a hat if 
the national honor or the national interest was seriously 
jeopardized. The way to prevent the possibility, there- 
fore, is to keep ourselves, our whole military system, 
the Army and Navy as part of the whole military 
system, in such a condition that there won’t be any 
temptation on the part of anyone else to go to war 
with us. You can’t do that unless you make our people 
wake up to the real meaning of our past history.’’ 

To ‘‘make our people wake up”’ to the real meaning 
of our military history is especially difficult. Many of 
our citizens are satisfied with histories that recount 
only our ultimate success in every war in which we 
have engaged. There are others, of pacifistic tendencies, 
to whom military history is a subject for avoidance 
rather than study. They may consider the study of 
military history to be antagonistic to their aims; but 
it would appear that, under present world conditions, 
efforts to promote peace must take into account the 
facts about war. The human factors that make for 
war have not disappeared; they recur in both hemi- 
spheres as strongly today as at any time in the course 
of recorded history. Many nations are crowding each 
other in their struggle for existence; some are 
seething with revolution. Wars are now in progress 
in various parts of the world, and have been con- 
tinuously since the close of the Great War which 
was to have ended war. War is not a_ latent 
disease; it is a virulent pestilence. To limit its 
ravages, and to avoid having our nation subjected 
thereto, are the heartfelt wishes of every American. 
Despite the fact that war would bring to our profes- 
sional soldiers opportunities for increased rank, pay 
and reputation, those who have experienced the horrors 
of war sincerely desire peace. Both military and non- 
military advocates of peace are here on common 
ground. If both can find secure footing on this ecom- 
mon ground, there is hope that peace movements will 
develop along lines that hold the greatest promise of 
success. 

The surest way to guarantee continued peace for 
the United States is to develop in the American people 
a broad knowledge of the facts of our military history, 
and an appreciation of their true significance. Let them 
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know how close this nation has come to the brink 
disaster ; in addition to exploiting our triumphs, dwe! 
on the humiliating defeats that we have suffered 
Failure to investigate thoroughly our military history 
and to apply its teachings, has added to our publie debt 
billions that might otherwise have been devoted to the 
maintenance of peace. Before, during and after each 
great national emergency, we have repeated many of 
the costly errors that could have been avoided had 
experience been our guide. If our people could but 
know the truth, it would constrain them to recoil from 
war until there is, with honor, no alternative. All the 
peace societies in the world could do no more. Instead 
of antagonism between students of American military 
history and those who advocate peace at any price, 
there should be close cooperation. 

It is essential that we know the strength and weak- 
nesses revealed by our past military experience. This 
experience should be studied, in its proper relation 
to economic, social and political factors, as an integra! 
part of our national life. It involves not merely th 
strategy, logistics, organization, training and tactics of 
military forces; it involves an analysis of our national 
growth, and of the attitude of our people towards 
their federal government, towards their national mili 
tary system, and towards foreign nations whose in 
terests have conflicted with our own. 

The work necessary to the proper study of our mili- 
tary history includes four distinct operations: 

Assembling historical evidence 

Preserving the evidence 

Writing history 

Publishing and distributing historical material. 

No one agency, official or otherwise, is capable of 
performing efficiently all of these operations; nor is 
it desirable that any one of them should undertake the 
whole task. 

Assembling Historical Evidence 

To establish historical facts, it is necessary to as 
semble evidence, evaluate it, and then, from a study o! 
all available data, to deduce the truth. The evidence 
required may be in the form of an authentic contem 
porary written document, map, photograph, an article 
of uniform or equipment, field fortifications, and so on 
in endless variety. The important thing is to bring 
together in one place as much evidence as possible, in 
order that personnel trained in modern historical! 
methods may evaluate it, index it, and prepare it for 
the use of students and historians. 
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might be supposed that the evidence necessary to 
r the comparatively brief period of our national 
would be readily available; but that is not so. In 
Congressional records, the printed official records 
our Civil War, and in many unofficial publications 
taining thereto, we have a wealth of documentary 
rece material for that war. And there are, in var- 

's publications and museums, fairly complete and 

able data on the Revolution. The same can not be 
<i] about our Hundred Years War with the Indians, 
‘he War of 1812, the War with Mexico, the Spanish- 
\meriean War, or the World War. Until the evi- 
dence relating to each of these wars is assembled, 
evaluated, and made available for research, the facts 
ean not be established, nor can the lessons of our past 
wars become known. 

Ilow necessary it is to assemble the evidence is in- 
dicated by the efforts of the 1st Division Association 
to complete the World War records of that Division. 
Soon after arrangements were made in 1927 for rep- 
resentatives of this Association to examine the official 
files, it beeame evident that there were great gaps in 
the records. Important field orders, situation maps, 
operations reports, and similar documents were mis- 
sing. They were found, after diligent and systema- 
tie search, in other official files; among the current 
records of 1st Division units; and in the possession 
of individuals. The search was made by former mem- 
bers of the 1st Division who were well acquainted with 
its war-time personnel and operations. They wrote 
thousands of letters and made hundreds of personal 
visits. Curiously enough sergeants who had served at 
battalion and regimental headquarters were able to 
produce carbon copies of many documents for which 
no originals could be found. The official 1st Division 
files originally filled nine filing cabinets; when the job 
was done, there were nineteen. 

The experience of the 2d Division Association paral- 
lels that of the 1st. Their initial efforts along this 
line preceded those of the Ist Division, and blazed the 
trail. One brigade of the 2d Division was composed of 
Marines; consequently, it was necessary to search the 
historical files of the Navy Department and the Marine 
Corps files at Quantico, Virginia, where this brigade 
was demobilized. Had the former members of the 2d 
Division not been determined to complete their records, 
and willing to support the project with approximately 
$5,000, the work could not have been carried on to a 
satisfactory conclusion. 

These examples have been cited to show the un- 
satisfactory condition of the official historical records 
of typical World War units. The assembling of World 
War records is still practicable because so many of the 
participants are living. They can be reached by mail 
or personal visit; and, on the whole, are seriously in- 
terested in helping to preserve the history and tradi- 
tions of their units. Even for the World War, how- 
ever, the situation is rapidly changing for the worse. 
The papers of deceased veterans fall into unapprecia- 
tive hands, are mislaid, consumed by fire, eaten by 
mice, are simply thrown away or otherwise destroyed. 
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It will not be long before the great mass of the docu- 
ments in the possession of individuals has passed be- 
yond the hope of recovery. That condition now ap- 
plies to many of the scattered records of our prior 
wars. 

Although official records will usually provide the 
backbone of our military history, much additional 
evidence must be assembled. Official documents are 
generally too restricted in scope to meet the historian’s 
needs; an order, for example, states what certain 
troops are to do, but the eommander’s reason for is- 
suing the order must be sought elsewhere. It may be 
found in his diary, in personal correspondence, or in 
the private papers of officers who were on duty at his 
headquarters. For periods in which small groups of 
observant educated people lived in isolation on the 
frontier, as Army garrisons commonly did during our 
Indian Wars, the casual letter of an officer or lady may 
establish facts of great value to historical research 
The private correspondence of George Washington is 
invaluable as historical evidence on many matters con 
nected with our early military history. Similarly, the 
letters of General Robert E. Lee to his wife throw much 
light on certain events of the Civil War. The diary 
kept by General Charles G. Dawes, and published in 
1921 under the title ‘‘A Journal of the Great War,’’ 
contains historical material of primary value that can 
not be found in official documents. 

The assembly of this non-federal but none the less 
authentic evidence presents a serious problem. This 
material includes letters sent and received, diaries, 
account books, drafts of reports and studies on mili- 
tary and non-military subjects, miscellaneous notes 
and memoranda. Some of it is probably assembled 
now, in the archives of state and other historical so- 
cieties in this country, where it could be reproduced 
or consulted; but no one knows exactly where to look 
for the remainder. Even when found, the present 
owners may be reluctant to part with it, or to permit 
the unrestricted use of documents that reveal the in- 
timacies of family life. These obstacles can often 
be overcome by returning original documents after 
true copies have been made; and by safeguarding 
certain papers through suitable restrictions. Typi- 
eal restrictions that might properly be imposed are 
that ownership is not relinquished; that examination 
will not be permitted during the lifetime of the donor ; 
that the documents may be examined only by serious 
scholars or upon specific authorization of the donor. 
Persons who are justly proud of the achievements of 
their ancestors should regard it as both a duty and a 
privilege to deposit historical papers where they will 
be preserved for the future use of historians. The 
principal difficulty is the lack of a responsible central 
agency of unimpeachable standing that could under- 
take to assemble this non-federal material. 

Little can be said, without over-extending this dis- 
cussion, about evaluating evidence and making it avail- 
able to students and historians. These additional steps 
must be taken to complete the assembly. When the 
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present primary task of assembling, collating and 
indexing the official historical records of World War 
organizations, it will know what records are missing 
and will have ready for use a directory for all the 
important documents that are now in the files. The 
experience of the Historical Section in evaluating 
evidence contained in organizational records, shows 
that this work should be done by those who have a 
broad background of military experience and know- 
ledge—in general, by officers who are qualified for duty 
on the General Staff. Their work on official records 
should be supplemented, in the non-federal field, by 
that of qualified civilians and retired officers who are 
especially interested in our military history. Anyone 
who has attempted to dig out facts on a particular 
subject from a mass of documents, will appreciate the 
value of having all the pertinent evidence indexed in 
advance. 

The task of assembling this evidence falls naturally 
into three parts. That connected with the official serv- 
ice records of individuals belongs exclusively to The 
Adjutant General. That which deals with the official 
historical records of organizations is, as stated in Army 
Regulations 345-105, the particular concern of the His- 
torical Section, Army War College. The assembly of 
all non-federal evidence relating to important individ- 
uals and to organizations, must be entrusted to a non- 
governmental agency which has yet to be created. To 
insure progress there must be complete co-operation 
between responsible and competent agencies. The most 
urgent historical task that now confronts these agencies 
is to assemble such evidence as is readily available, 
and then to search out more, before it is destroyed. 

Preserving the Evidence 

The necessity for preserving the evidence needs no 
discussion ; this is simply a question of who is to do 
the work. The Adjutant General is the legal cus- 
todian of official War Department records, and should 
remain so. The Historical Section, Army War Col- 
lege, is made responsible for assembling the official 
historical records of organizations, because this work 
ean best be done by an agency which makes it a pri- 
mary function. These records must be set up sep- 
arately from those pertaining to routine administra- 
tion and personnel; but they should be kept under the 
official custody of The Adjutant General. Thus, they 
are available for both administrative and _ historical 
purposes until they are ready for transfer to the Fed- 
eral Archives Building. 

Legislation governing the transfer of records to the 
Archives Building has not yet been enacted; but the 
building is now under construction, and we may reason- 
ably anticipate that it will be in operation within two 
years. Hearings on bills that have been introduced in 
Congress indicate that deposits will be strictly limited 
to the official Federal records, and that the documents 
will generally be fifty years old when they become 
eligible for admission. Once they are in the Archives 
Building, the official records will be more completely 
safeguarded than would be possible elsewhere. 

Preservation of non-federal evidence is another mat- 























































ter. Assuming that an assembly of this mate: 
to be made, as it must if we are to know the : 
adequate facilities to preserve it must be provide: 
finds no proper place in the files of The Adj, 
General; nor will it be admitted to the Archives B 
ing. Some of it might prove acceptable to the Li! 
of Congress where it would be classified, indexed, 
guarded and held under any reasonable conditions 
the owner might prescribe. As the funds availab 
the Library for these purposes must be applied 1 
manuscript collections of outstanding importan: 
most of the non-federal evidence pertaining to our 
military history must be housed and cared for by a non 
governmental agency. Until that agency is properl; 
established, there can be little progress towards this 
objective. 
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Writing Military History 

Through the control that a government has over its 
archives, it can influence the writing of military his 
tory. It may restrict the use of its material so that 
only facts which support a predetermined viewpoint 
will come to light. This course has been pursued s 
consistently by some nations that their ‘‘official’’ his 
tories are now regarded as mere propaganda. No 
matter what precautions are taken, the truth turns up 
from some unsuspected source. The action of our go\ 
ernment in publishing the records of the Civil War 
without comment, has been widely recognized as the 
greatest contribution to the study of military history 
that any nation has ever made. Our policy has been 
to make all the important evidence readily availab\ 
and to let historians use it as they see fit. 
Though many of the more spectacular episodes of 
our military history have been admirably presented b) 
various historians, no history has as yet been written 
that adequately covers the whole field. Once the evi 
dence is ready to use, there will be as many different 
histories written as there are military historians. Many 
will be written by civilians, and it is highly desirable 
that this should be so. There are some things that 
must be said which would come with poor grace from 
military men. We can not, with propriety, criticize 
Congress, the President, the Executive Departments 
or the American people for their shortcomings. Thes* 
matters should be left largely to civilian historians. 
There are, however, many phases of our militar) 
history which must be handled primarily by military 
men. Under the provisions of Army Regulations 345 
105, which require the preparation of organizatio 
histories, certain officers have acquired some exper- 
ience in writing military history. In addition, the 
Army War College, the Army Industrial College, and 
the General and Special Service Schools have serious 
ly undertaken the study of military history. These 
factors operate to educate Army officers in the methods 
of historical research, and to make them appreciate its 
high professional value. Thanks largely to a good 
Army school system, our Army is better prepared to 
undertake its share of this work than it has ever been 
before. Some of these historical studies will deal wit! 
special and technical subjects; others with broader 
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ects such as the coordination of land, sea and air 
es: the control of manpower, munitions and fin- 
» in war; the selection of proper strategic objec- 
s: and methods of cooperating with allies. The 
oonsibilities of those entrusted with these studies 

(| be great, for decisions that control the expendi- 

» of large annual appropriations will result from 

eir work. 

The possibility of collaboration by military men and 
-ivilians on the most important parts of our military 
history should not be overlooked. If such collabora- 
‘ion could be arranged, it would provide the most favor- 
able conditions for first class work. Professor R. M 
Johnston of Harvard has enumerated four qualifica- 
tions that he considers essential for the writer of mili- 
tary history, ie., technical knowledge of the military 
art, erudition, eritical skill, and literary skill. To find 
a well-balanced combination of these qualities in an 
individual, soldier or civilian, is rare; but in a properly 
organized group, the best qualifications of both ele- 
ments would be in mutual support. If a group of 
qualified officers and civilians could be permanently 
organized, with adequate financial resources, it would 
provide the stability and continuity that are essen- 
tial to the planning and execution of extensive his- 
torical projects. There will be need for just such an 
organization as long as there is need for an American 
Army. 

Publication and Distribution 

There are several routes that a military author’s 
manuscript may take to appear in print. The manu- 
script must first be submitted to the War Department, 
and authority obtained for its publication. It may 
be published privately, in which event the author pays 
the eost of printing and distributing his product. 
Military men ean rarely afford this luxury. Commer- 
cial publication affords another route. To find a pub- 
lisher who will assume the expense of publication and 
distribution is diffieult. Few worth while books on 
military history have a sufficiently wide appeal to jus- 
tify their publication commercially. As commercial 
publishers must make profits if they are to remain in 
business, they are seldom eager to publish military 


histories. The third route to publication is through 
subsidization. Should an officer write, for example, a 


meritorious History of American Cavalry, he might 
persuade the Cavalry Association to publish it. Neither 
the author nor the Association could expect to profit 
financially; but both would have the satisfaction of 
having eontributed something of value to the Service. 
The fourth route is through the Publie Printer, who 
publishes and distributes ‘‘ official documents’’ for all 
branches of the Federal Government. Military his- 
torical studies may reach him through the efforts of 
Congressmen or through the War Department. The 
size of each edition is fixed by law or by the sum that 
the Department can devote to a particular project. 
War Department funds for printing are so limited, 
and current demands for technical and administra- 
tive publications are so great, that but few crumbs 
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fall from the table to nourish the publication of 
torical studies. 


his 


The War Department can not issue an ‘‘official”’ 
history without assuming full responsibility for its 
contents and the which the material is 
presented. Whenever it does so, it has to weather a 
storm of abuse because of the expressed or implied 
criticisms that a truthful history is sure to contain. 
Current War Department instructions to the Histori- 
eal Section, Army War College, on the writing of 
historical narratives, prescribe: ‘‘The narrative of 
facts will contain no comment, estimate, comparisons 
or conclusions.’’ The publication of narratives thus 
written may serve some purposes; but would it not 
be better for the War Department merely to publish 
the official records? 


It would appear that the publication and distribu- 
tion of military histories can best be managed by a 
non-commercial organization that is entirely indepen- 
dent of the government. Such an organization could 
collect and disburse funds for historical work, and 
could integrate specific projects into a broadly con- 
ceived plan. What might be accomplished is well 
illustrated by the ‘‘Chronicles of America,’’ published 
by the Yale University Press. With a definite, co 
ordinated plan of this kind, covering our whole mili- 
tary experience, it should be possible to seeure the 
necessary funds from interested individuals and socie- 
ties to publish and distribute the books on American 
military history that the American people should have 
Lacking such an organization, progress on this work 
will continue to be haphazard. 


manner in 


New Organization Proposed 

There are in the United States hundreds of histori 
cal societies, including national, state, county and local 
organizations. Two of them, the Military Historica! 
Society of Massachusetts, and the Naval Historical 
Foundation, are of special interest to us. The former, 
organized in 1876 by the distinguished military his 
torian, John Codman Ropes, has rendered invaluable 
service to students of our military and naval history. 
Its publications, library and museum contain 
terials that greatly facilitate research. 


The Naval Historical Foundation was incorporated 
in 1926 under the laws of the District of Columbia, 
with its objects defined mainly as: ‘‘The collection, 
acquisition, and the preservation of manuscripts, relies, 
books, pictures, and all other things and information 
pertaining to the history and traditions of the United 
States Navy and Merchant Marine, and the diffusion 
of knowledge respecting such history and traditions.’’ 
Supported largely by regular contributions from the 
United States Nava! Institute and occasional sums from 
interested individuals, it has operated on a modest 
scale and has gradually built up its resources. Among 
other things, it has sponsored the preparation and 
publication of an accurate history of the 
Cutter Service, in accordance with the 
bequest made with that end in view. 


Revenue 
terms of a 
Its greatest 


value has been in providing a rallying point for the 
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diversified activities of those who desire to foster the 
history and traditions of our Navy. 

What is being done for our naval, economic, polit 
ical, social and religious history, can and must be 
done for American military history. A permanent 
non-governmental organization is essential for this 
purpose. It might be possible to organize a military 
history branch of an existing national organization, 
such as the American Historical Association; but it 
would probably be better to create an independent 
society which could later affiliate with that Association. 
Government agencies, such as the Library of Congress, 
the National Museum, the Smithsonian Institution 
and certain parts of the War Department, have done 
and are doing military historical work, to the extent 
of their capacity; but no one of them is in position 
to coordinate this work. Some of the things which 
ean best be accomplished by a permanent non-gov- 
ernmental organization, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

1. To make detailed, comprehensive and coordi- 
nated plans for work on all phases of our whole mili- 
tary history. 

2. To affiliate with organizations that are willing 
to cooperate. 

3. To consolidate data on the location and contents 
of deposits of source materials pertaining to our mili- 
tary history that now exist in governmental archives, 
libraries, museums and historical societies, both in this 
country and abroad; and to facilitate the use of these 
materials. 

4. To assemble, collate, index and preserve all the 
pertinent non-federal historical evidence that can be 
found. 

5. To establish a National Military Museum in 
Washington, D. C., which would serve as headquarters 
for the organization, provide proper housing for its 
archives and educational exhibits, and facilitate the 
research work of students and historians. 
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6. To arrange for the collaboration of m 
men and civilians in the writing of a complete 
of first class military histories. 

7. To subsidize the publication and distril 
of these histories. 

5. To develop in the American people a li 
knowledge of the facts of our military history 
an appreciation of their true significanee. 

The establishment and maintenance of such an 
Some fina 
assistance may be expected from interested civilians 


nization will require ample funds. 


but the responsibility for initiating and carrying 
this work will devolve upon active and retired A 
officers. It may be difficult at present to asse) 
funds for all eventual purposes, but there is no 
mediate need for large sums. The project can 
launched and maintained for the first five years 
the income from $100,000. There will be time enoug 
to seek additional financial resources after the or: 
nization has perfected its plans for the future. 1, 
provide a definite basis for discussion on this subject 
it is proposed that there be established a non-comme: 
cial corporation—THE AMERICAN MILITARY) 
HISTORY FOUNDATION—whose principal business 
and objects will be as outlined above. 

This proposal has received serious consideration dur 
ing the past two years from a group of active and re 
tired officers in Washington, D. C. After consulting 
with a number of distinguished military and civiliar 
historians, they have drawn up tentative articles o! 
incorporation for the proposed Foundation, and hav 
drafted its constitution and by-laws. If the publica 
tion of this article evokes sufficient response to wat 
rant the formation of a permanent organization, 
meeting for that purpose will be held in the near fu 
ture. All who desire to cooperate in the further 
development of this project are invited to communi 
eate with Lieutenant Colonel Charles E. T. Lull, Chief 
of the Historical Section, Army War College. 
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Development of Efficiency Within the 
Infantry Regiment 


By Colonel Andrew J. 


fFPVIEY say: Never- 
‘competition is the life of trade;’’ and 
competition is made largely by comparisons. 
| » may be a difference of opinion as to these meth- 
mut remember, gentle readers, that 


‘comparisons are odious.’’ 


, ‘ 
theless, 


‘*a difference 
and that 
hods have worked out with fine results in two regi- 
ts, to my knowledge. 


pinion makes a good horse race’’ these 


[here are three phases of efficiency in a regiment, 
each affects the other. They are: training, ad- 
ministration (including morale) and sports. All three 
morale and efficiency; and both sports and ad- 


Dougherty, Infantry 
sports pennant. The award is made « very quarter and 
during that quarter the company winning the pennant 
carries it on its guidon at all formations. The award 
is made on the standing of the company in the sports 
We 
also award a pennant quarterly for the best company 
in interior administration. If we consider the sub 
ject important and desire the company commander to 
give his best attention to it, we put 
the administrative schedule and 


that are part of the official regimental program 


that subject ob 
figure the 
of all the organizations in it, for the quarter 


standings 
We con 
sider for the administration pennant here, at present 


TRAINING CHART SHOWING RELATIVE STANDING OF COMPANIES OF THE 20TH INFANTRY 


seen eres oe 
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RELATIVE STANDING IN EACH COMPANY 


KEY 


LerT COL UMN—TRAINING 
CENTER COLUMN-——ADMINISTRATIVE 


RIGHT COLUMN—SPORTS 


ninistration have direct effect on training. At a re- 
‘ent conference of the Field and Staff of this regi- 
ment (20th Infantry), the average judgment of those 
present, placed the value of training, administration 
ind sports in the ratio of 10-7-3. We figure that it is 
the duty of the regimental commander to see that not 
nly that shortcomings are corrected but that the good 
points of a company are known and this can only be 
lone by a thorough system of 
cords. 

Sports, undoubtedly, when properly carried out and 
lanned, have a material effect on morale; and that 
eans training also. In this regiment 


inspections and of 


we award a 


35 


| 


Average for lst and 2nd Quarters 21.89 
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0 Average for lst Quarter 11.105 
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COMBINED STANDING IN TRAINING 

ADMINISTRATION AND ATHLETICS 
FOR 


FISCAL YEAR 1932-33 


the 
reenlistments 


status of the company funds; the percentage ot 
per “ETS” 
character very good or excellent; percentage of vener- 


eals; the total sick 


of men discharged with 


; the cost of upkeep of equipment; 
the errors on various papers that are submitted from 


the companies to regimental headquarters ; 
of desertions ; 


the number 
number of punishments of the various 
categories and the status of electric light bills. There 
is One other column made up on the results of inspee 
tion by the regimental commander and staff of the 
condition of storeroom ; kitchen ; dining room 
day room; squad rooms and care and condition of 
equipment. 


stables: 


Some of these things are inspected every 


1° 
] } 
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quarter and the record forms an additional column 
under the administrative pennant award. 

Some detail as to why we include some of these 
headings, and the results obtained, may be of inter- 
est. The company funds we think, should not be too 
great but neither should they be too small; and one 
company commander should not leave the company 
fund in debt for the next one. So we have arbitrarily 
marked as ‘‘superior,’’ company funds of four hun- 
dred dollars or more; funds of three hundred to four 
hundred dollars, ‘‘excellent;’’ two hundred to three 
hundred dollars, ‘‘satisfactory’’ and below two hun- 
dred dollars, ‘‘unsatisfactory.’’ In order to be 
fair to a new company commander who inherits a poor 
fund, we make the additional rule, that a company 
fund that has inecresed in value sixty dollars for the 
quarter, is classed as ‘‘superior;’’ if it increases in 
value to forty-five dollars it is ‘‘excellent;’’ if it in- 
creases in value to thirty dollars it is ‘‘satisfactory’’— 
irrespective of the absolute size of the fund. The re- 
sult has been that while a year ago, of the fourteen 
company funds (not including the Band) of this regi- 
ment, eight were less than two hundred dollars each, 
on January 3rd, 1933, only two of the fourteen were 
less than two hundred dollars and one of them was in 
debt a year ago and now has one hundred dollars. A 
year ago half of the companies in this regiment con- 
sumed more electricity than there allowance; we put 
the consumption of electricity on the administrative 
pennant schedule, marking any company that owed 
no light bill a 100% ; and graded others down accord- 
ing to the amount of their over-consumption. The 
result is that today not a company in this regiment 
has an excess consumption of electricity. Other results 
are interesting; desertions for 1931 were 44 in this 
regiment excluding those deserting before they had 
joined or while under some other authority elsewhere. 
Desertions for 1932, January to January were 22; 
summary courts were reduced from 187 in 1931 to 
73 in 1932 and courts-martial of all kinds were re- 
duced from 247 in 1931 to 116 in 1932. We got 


51% of desirable reenlistments for the last quarter 
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of 1932, a large increase over former figures; and 
sick report is only a fraction of what it was a 
ago. Of course, the medical personnel claim a }; 
part of the share of the credit for decreasing the 
report; but I think the increased personal atte: 
given to their sick report by company officers 
had a material effect on the rate of sick. We add 
standing in each of these subjects together and {\ai 
marks the company administrative standing within :\, 
regiment on which the pennant is based. 

The third and most important pennant we hav: 
the regiment, is the training pennant. This pennant 
is based on inspections by the regimental commander 
and staff made during the last week of each mont}: 
and taking an hour and twenty minutes of each or 
ganization’s time. The subjects to be covered by this 
inspection are divided up, among the regimental com 
mander, executive officer, S-1 and 8-3; each taking each 
company, twenty minutes. Where possible actual work 
is had; otherwise men are questioned. The inspection 
is based strictly on the paragraphs covered by the or 
ganization as taken from the weekly training scheduk 
The improvements noted on account of this system 
have been marked. Six months ago we graded the 
regiment an average of 51%; considering 50% satis 
factory. In the last training inspection the averay: 
marks of all four inspections amounted to 76%. 

Once a quarter the record of each company is pub- 
lished on the bulletin board and also placed on a graph; 
and in addition, blue prints of the graphs are furnished 
to each company. Each company appears twice on 
this graph. First, a graph of each company standing 
is made in three columns; training, administration and 
sports; then these standings are combined in the ratio 
of 10-7-3 and the standings of the companies in thie 
regiment is placed on the second graph. 

There is an annual trophy for the best all-around 
company in the regiment. 

It is believed that the introduction of a system simi- 
lar to the above, in any regiment, will increase its 
efficiency at least 25% ; provided no such system has 
been heretofore used. 
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Operations of Company M, 23d Infantry 


(Second Division) 
In the Attack on Vaux, July 1-2, 1918 


By Captain Harry W. Caygill, Infantry 


N JULY 1, 1918, Company M of the 23d U. 

() S. Infantry struck the 8th Company of the 

402d German Infantry Regiment and prac- 

ally annihilated it. Let us record the story from 

he viewpoints of both the conquered and the con- 
jueror. 

[In early June the great German drive which had 
blasted its way 33 miles through the French and 
british positions was gradually brought to a halt 
through exhaustion and through a stiffening of the 
illied resistance. By mid-June the Germans had 
been definitely forced on the defensive and were dig- 
ging in. In the Chateau Thierry sector violent fight- 
ing continued. Bouresches was retaken by the Allies 
and on June 26 the bloody Bois de Belleau was 
cleared of the last field-grey uniforms. 

On June 27 the 402d German Infantry held the 
Bois de la Cote, the Bois de la Roche, Vaux and the 
western slopes of Hill 204. The 8th Company, the 
right flank unit of the 402d Infantry and the 201st 
Division occupied the Bois de la Cote. 

Although this company had promptly undertaken 
the consolidation of its position much work still re- 
mained to be done. The only installations completed 
were emplacements for their three machine guns 
which were well concealed from hostile aerial obser- 
vation. Lanes had been cut through the dense under- 
growth to afford frontal and flanking fields of fire. 
In view of the fact that every hostile attack launched 
against this wood during June had come from the 
Bois des Clerembauts the machine guns were em- 
placed and sited along the western edge. Trenches 
had only been dug to a depth of two or three feet 
along those edges of the wood exposed to hostile at- 
tack. Dugouts had been started but as yet were in- 
adequate. With the exception of a few men who were 
fortunate enough to be assigned to a half dozen 
splinter proof dugouts in the rear of the wood, the 
entire 8th Company had to rely on little more than 
covered holes in the ground for protection against 
the incessant artillery fire. On June 30 the division 
commander reported that in spite of the strenuous 
work and trying hardships of the past two weeks and 
average daily casualties amounting to 30 men killed 
and wounded the morale of the men and their physi- 
eal condition were good. 

The 8th Company knew that the enemy oceupied 
the ravine running from Bourbelin toward Monneaux, 
about 250 yards south of the Paris-Metz highway. 
Hostile troops also oceupied the Bois des Clerembauts 


farther to the west. When the 8th Company went 
into position in the Bois de la Cote it had been in 
formed, that its the 
Second Division. manner of 
fighting men 
across the sea. They had heard various impressions 
and estimates. On June 12 a German regimental 
commander reported that, in so far as attack tactics 
and training in open warfare were concerned, the 
Americans were ‘‘still novices of the lowest grade.’’ 
He stated that the tactical training of the men could 
be classified as inferior, that leadership by both 
junior and higher commanders lacked skill, that at 
tacks, although energetic, were not coordinated, and 
finally that the American commanders did know how 
to utilize the advantages they gained. 

However, in discussing their defense tactics the 
German major reported that the American training 
in rifle marksmanship was remarkable, that once they 
broke through the German lines they settled down be 
hind rocks and by sheer accuracy of rifle fire broke 
up every counterattack until 
grenades. 

A German intelligence report of June 22 similarly 
commented on the effectiveness of the American with 
his rifle. The report stated: ‘‘When occupying posi- 
tions close to the German lines American snipers and 
sharpshooters are very much on the alert, firing at 
every German who shows himself, a method of com 
bat which results in many losses and which has quite 
a disturbing effect on our men. In the attack the 
Americans are totally inexperienced. They make lit- 
tle use of their fire arms, attack in mobs, and fail 
to hold their ground when subjected to severe rifle 
and machine-gun fire.’’ 

Such, in general, was the German estimate of their 
new opponents. 

The 8th Company enjoyed a night of comparative 
peace on June 30-July 1. However, shortly after 
daybreak on July 1, enemy artillery fire of unusual 
intensity fell on the Bois de la Cote. By 9:00 A. M. 
the hostile guns were registering systematically on 
the 8th Company’s positions. From the woods it could 
be seen that those units of the Second Battalion lo- 
cated in the Bois de la Roche were also suffering from 
intense shell fire, and that Vaux was encircled by a 
eordon of bursting high explosive shells. 

The bombardment continued until 1:00 P. M., at 
which time it increased to systematic fire for destruc 
tion along the whole front of the 402d Infantry 


opponents Americans of 
They wondered what 


these 


were 


soldiers were who eame from 


dislodged by hand 
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Harassing fire fell on the approaches to the Bois de la 
Cote and isolated the 8th Company from battalion 
headquarters. German soldiers huddled in their in- 
adequate shelters. 

Just before 6:00 P. M. drum fire fell on the Paris- 
Metz road, throwing poplar trees high into the air. 
A barrage of steel rolled through the fields toward 
the Bois de la Cote, creating a great curtain of dust 
which sereened the roadway from sight. Planes with 
strange new markings darted overhead. 

The barrage reached the south edge of the wood. 
Rifle bullets, fired by unseen hands behind the cur- 
tain of smoke and whirling dirt, whizzed erratically 
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through the brush. The barrage thundered its way 
through to the north edge of the Bois. 

Noncommissioned officers prodded _terror-stricken 
soldiers from their flimsy shelters to meet the attack. 
A gunner rushed to his machine gun in the south- 
western portion of the woods and struggled fran- 
tically to chage its position in order to cover the road 
leading from the southeast. He fired one short burst. 
An automatic rifle chugged in the brush and the 
machine gunner slumped over his gun. 

The woods swarmed with shouting, khaki-clad sol- 
diers. Several cried in perfect German: ‘‘Surrender! 
Surrender !’’ 

The 8th Company’s acting officer was wounded and 
fled to the rear. The feldwebel, surrounded by 
Americans, broke through and fled into the field. One 
rifle shot rang out and the feldwebel dropped in his 
tracks. Leaderless soldiers sought to run to the rear 
but found their avenues of escape closed. 

By 6:30 P. M. the 8th Company existed in little 
more than name. Eight of its enlisted personnel lay 
dead in the Bois de la Cote, several more, horribly 
wounded by shell fire, lay moaning in their shelters, 
sixty were on their way to Bourbelin as prisoners of 
war. 

Let us now turn to the American side of the pic- 
ture. 
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Company M of the 23d U. S. Infantry had 
ticipated in the attack of June 6 which result 
the capture of the village of Bouresches and th, 
southern edges of the Bois de Belleau. In this » 
gagement the company suffered heavy casualties. |}, 
following week it was severely gassed and again 
tained serious losses. By the middle of June, two 
weeks after it had entered the sector northwes! of 
Chateau Thierry, Company M could muster only one 
officer and less than 40 men. 

During the period June 15-17 replacements w, 
received, including one lieutenant, and the company 
was reorganized. These newcomers were sturdy, in 
telligent, young men from the Forty-first Nationa 
Guard Division. All of them had received several 
months’ training in small arms fire and many of th 
noncommissioned officers had been instructed in thy 
manipulation of German weapons. The greater part 
of the noncoms had seen national guard service on thy 
Mexican border. The morale of this fresh contingent 
was high. 

For eight days, beginning June 18, the reorganized 
Company M, still at reduced strength, held a support 
position in the patch of woods immediately south of 
the Bois de Belleau, overlooking Bouresches. Re 
lieved from this support position on the night o! 
June 26-27, the company reverted to the reserve and 
went into bivouae in woods to the south of the 
Paris-Metz highway. 

On June 28, while in this reserve bivouae, additiona! 
replacements were received to bring the company to 
authorized strength. Half a hundred of these latest 
arrivals were enlisted draftees from Louisiana. These 
French-Americans, who had reported to their training 
camps scarcely six weeks ago now found themselves 
members of a company serving in an active sector on 
the Western Front. Few of these Louisianans had 
ever fired a rifle; they were soldiers only in name 
June 29 was spent in reorganizing the company into 
the normal four platoons. 

On the evening of June 29 the M Company com 
mander was directed to accompany the commander 
of the 3d Battalion on a reconnaissance of the German 
positions between the Bois de la Cote and Vaux. The 
company commander ordered his four platoon lead 
ers, three of whom were sergeants, to go with the 
reconnaissance party. On June 30 this group pro- 
ceeded to the Bois de la Morette and entered the 
ravine leading east from Bourbelin which, at this 
time, was held by a company of the 9th U. S. Infantry 
Here the day was spent in a detailed reconnaissance of 
the Bois de la Cote, the Bois de la Roche, and the 
approaches thereto. 

Rumor had it that four days later, on July 4, 
Company M would participate in an assault on the 
Bois de la Cote. On the return journey the compan) 
commander and his lone lieutenant made plans for 
as much instruction of the Louisiana replacements 
as possible in this short period of time. It was de- 


cided to devote all four days to training in rifle and 
the automatic rifle marksmanship and in the use o! 
rifle and hand grenades. 
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owever, the company reconnaissance group had 

ooner reached its bivouae than the company com- 

der received the order for the attack. This order 

d that the assault would be launched at 6:00 

M. the following day and directed the company to 

e into its position on the line of departure during 
early morning hours of July 1. 

t further stated that French troops would assault 

204, while two American battalions, one from 

9th Infantry and one from the 23d, attacked the 

(German lines from Vaux to the Bois de la Cote, both 

lusive. Company M, on a frontage of 350 meters, 

uld eonstitute the left flank during the attack, its 

xposed flank to be protected by a strong combat patrol 

m the battalion’s support company. The final 

jective assigned the company was the northern edge 

‘ the Bois de la Cote. 


The artillery plan of fire for this engagement was 
comprehensive. The initial preparation called for 
several hours of fire of destruction coupled with 
neutralization by gas. Starting at 5:00 P. M. and 
continuing until 5:57 P. M. the barrage zone would 
be raked with high explosive and shrapnel. The next 
three minutes a barrage would be laid down 200 
meters in front of the American line of departure. 
Thereafter this barrage would roll forward at the 
rate of 100 meters every two minutes until the assault- 
ing troops had entered the southern edges of the 
woods; it would then slow down to 100 meters every 
three minutes. At 6:32 P. M. the barrage would 
reach a line five hundred meters beyond the objective 
where is would remain stationary and be gradually 
decreased. 

The infantry rate of advanee was carefully syn- 
chronized with this barrage schedule. 

Throughout the morning and afternoon of July 1 
Company M lay in the Bourbelin-Monneaux ravine, 
intermingled with a unit of the 9th Infantry which 
was scheduled to move east later in the day to par- 
ticipate in the attack on the village of Vaux. During 
the course of the long, wearisome day, the company 
was visited by agents of the 9th Infantry’s combat in- 
telligence group. This group informed the officers of 
Company M that the Bois de la Cote was held by 
approximately a company of the 201st German In- 
fantry Division. They stated that three enemy 
machine guns were located in the wood and that their 
normal fields of fire were in the direction of the Bois 
des Clerembauts. An intelligence sergeant added con- 
temptuously that these troops were German-Poles, 
‘‘a bush-league outfit,’’ and that several of them had 
already slunk across no-man’s-land and surrendered 
themselves to the 9th Infantry. 

Large scale maps and airplane photographs of the 
Bois de la Cote had been issued to the company. The 
map indicated that the normal positions of the hostile 
machine guns were on the western edge of the woods. 
It showed individual rifle pits leading from the Bois 
de la Cote to the Bois de la Roche and in the field 
midway between the two woods, two machine-gun em- 
placements. 

To the untutored eye of the lieutenant, the airplane 
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photographs disclosed little more than very distinct 
paths along the edges of the Bois de la Cote, other 
trails connecting that woods with the Bois de la Roche, 
and a number of short, indistinct paths from the 
northern edge of the woods to the roadway leading 
to the German rear. The platoon leader guessed that 
the well marked trails were those used by enemy con 
tact patrols at night and that the indistinet 
were short cuts from the woods to the roadway. 

The early receipt of these maps and airplane photo 
graphs afforded every noncommissioned officer in the 
company ample time to study them. 

The commander verbal attack 
order on the line of departure where he was enabled 
to point out to his subordinates the objective and the 
approaches thereto. Three platoons were to 
the assault wave, the platoon commanded by the only 
lieutenant present to be the center and guiding unit 
During the assault the two sergeant platoon leaders 
of the right and left assault platoons were to be under 


lanes 


company issued a 


form 


the direct command of the lieutenant. The fourth 
platoon was to constitute the support, under direct 
command of the company commander. Each assault 


platoon was directed to attack with one section in the 
leading wave, followed at fifty meters by the remain 
ing section. 

The company commander had given serious consid 
eration to this attack. His company, with the excep- 
tion of about twelve soldiers, had never participated 
in an offensive action—it numbered in 
a hundred totally untrained men. His decision, ex- 
pressed in the company attack order, was that in the 
event of a wavering of the assault lines during the 
advance, marching fire 
hip while in motion 
as the lieutenant 
hensive of 


its ranks half 


partially aimed fire from the 
would be employed at such time 
thought 
the danger of 


advisable Being appre 
accidental discharge from 
rifles manipulated by untrained men, the company 
commander directed that the commissioned platoon 
leader maintain a rigid alignment of the company’s 
assault wave. He also directed that the barrage be 
followed closely—as near 200 meters as possible 

To facilitate the consolidation and organization of 
captured positions each soldier was issued one large 
tool, a pick or shovel. Sandbags were also carried 

The regimental attack order had called for the issue 
of hand grenades, rifle grenades and wire cutters, but 
these supplies did not reach the company prior to 
the hour designated for the attack. The troops had 
left their bivouae area with cartridge belts and auto 
matic rifle clips filled, but the two additional bando 
leers of ball ammunition which, according to the at- 
tack order, were to be carried by each soldier were 
not received prior to the jump off. 

Shortly before 5:00 P. M. the troops of the 9th U 
S. Infantry, who were to participate in the attack, 


began their movement down the Bourbelin-Monneaux 


ravine toward their line of departure opposite Vaux 
This activity was promptly noted by the watchful ob 
servation posts of the 401st German Infantry on Hill 
204. At 5:00 P. M. German artillery fire crashed into 
The left assault platoon of Company M 


the ravine. 
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was caught in a rain of steel. Seven of its men were 
killed and fifteen Runners from battalion 
headquarters in Bourbelin reported to the battalion 
commander that Company M had been shot to pieces 
and could not 

However, as the supporting 


wounded. 


he located. 
American artillery 
began to rake the barrage zone with high explosive 
and shrapnel the German bombardment gradually 
abated. Sufficient time remained for a hasty reor- 
ganization of the shattered and bewildered left platoon. 
At 5:57 P. M. the rolling barrage crashed in front 
of the line of departure with an earth-shaking roar. 
The company commander rushed up to his lieutenant 
and handed him a long French rifle with a trombion 
attached. He shouted: ‘‘Just got this. American 
planes are cooperating. When they fly over you and 
drop six white balls, fire this. They will be asking 
where you are. Flare in here will answer: ‘We are 


here.’ Wait till you get to your objective. Lots of 
luck. Good-bye.’’ 

At six o’clock the barrage moved forward and 
dropped on the Paris-Metz highway. The assault 


waves of Company M clambered from the ravine and 
marched forward. The attacking troops were in per- 
feet alignment when they reached the state highway. 
Ahead of them thundered the barrage, obscuring the 
Bois de la Cote in a whirlwind of smoke and flying 
dirt. 

The lieutenant gazed skyward for the American 
planes. He saw none. His faith in cooperating 
planes, American or otherwise, being nil, he deposited 
the cumbersome French rifle at the foot of one of the 
few poplars still standing on the highway, and con- 
tinued on his way with a lighter heart. 

The assault wave crossed the Paris-Metz road and 
entered the fields. For more than a kilometer to the 
east stretched the long line of olive drab figures, their 
bayonets flashing in the evening sunlight. The align- 
ment was that of the parade ground. Ahead the bar- 
rage rolled ponderously on. So far no reaction had 
been noted from the 201st German Infantry Division. 

The assault echelon reached a line four hundred 
meters from the southern edges of the Bois de la Cote. 
Suddenly, even above the roar of the barrage, came 
the deadly ‘‘put-put-put’’ of the German machine 
gun. The fire appeared to be coming from the Bois 
de la Roche. The company on the right wavered. One 
hundred meters farther on, the right platoon of Com- 
pany M slowed down its rate of advance; its right 
flank bent backward. 

Two hundred meters from the Bois de la Cote, the 
command ‘‘ Marching fire’’ was given. Rifle and auto- 
matic rifle fire broke out all along the line. Almost 
instantaneously the alignment of the three assault 
platoons was restored. The rate of advance speeded 
up, somewhat dangerously so. The barrage rolled on 
into the southern portion of the woods, then it lifted, 
and almost on its heels, the assault sections poured 
into the Bois de la Cote at a run. 

The three assault platoons of Company M had not 
penetrated ten yards into this heavily undergrown 
wood before the lieutenant lost every semblance of 
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The fight within the wods, what little t! 
was of it, became a squad affair. Some resistance \, as 
encountered from those members of the German 
Company who had found time to reach their fi 
positions in the southwest corner of the Bois but 
American squads speedily overcame this oppositio: 

For the most part, the 8th Company’s soldiers, s 
stupefied and bewildered from the effects of the roll 
barrage which had just passed over them, emery 
from their shelters with hands raised in token of sub 
mission. Especially was this so when German-speak 
ing Americans shouted at the doors of shelters: ‘‘ Cor 
out and surrender! Everything will be all right.’ 

The airplane photograph and the combat intel|i 
gence map had disclosed to all noncommissioned officers 
the fact that a roadway to the north ran through the 
left center of the woods and that by guiding on this 
unmistakable feature the company’s objective would b 
reached. Therefore, lost squads were enabled to orient 
themselves quickly and to reach the final objective 
with promptness and dispatch. Here they cut off 
those members of the 8th Company who sought to 
escape to the north. 

Paths through the woods, leading to the rear of the 
8th Company’s position, were liberally marked with 


control. 
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signs such as: ‘‘To the Command Post,’’ ‘‘To the 
Signal Station.’’ In mopping up the woods, these 
markers proved of great value to the personnel of 
Company M who had some knowledge of German. 
Less than twenty-five minutes after the zero hour, 
the commander of the assault platoons found him 
self on the final objective. Ten minutes later al! 


three assault platoons had reached the northern edge 
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e woods, and the company’s lieutenant was in 
ference with the sergeant commanders of the right 
left assault platoons. 

\ contact patrol, sent out from the center platoon, 
overed that the indistinct lanes on the airplane 


§ tograph that ran from the north edge of the 
& ods to the roadway were not short cuts, as had been 


wined, but approaches to dugouts. These routes 


e re followed and in the dugouts additional prisoners 

; re captured. 

3 Overhead an American plane flew up and down the 
final objective line, signalling frantically: ‘‘Where are 

) you? Where are you?’’ The lieutenant bethought 


him of that French rifle at the foot of the poplar tree 
) on the Paris-Metz highway, 800 meters to the rear. 
' He solved the problem by placing three white panels 
> at intervals of 30 meters in the field in front of his 
position. These panels were improvised from the map 
and his undershirt ripped into two pieces. The signal 
was understood. The pilot waved, and the American 
plane cireled and zoomed off to the rear with the mes- 
sage 

The lieutenant commanding the assault platoons 
immediately began the consolidation of the captured 
positions. The right platoon was directed to organize 
the right half of the northern portion of the woods 
while the center platoon was made responsible for the 
remaining half as far as the roadway exclusive. The 
left platoon was assigned the northern part of the 
wood’s western edge from the roadway, inclusive, cov- 
ering the ravine leading from the northwest. The 
sector covered by the right platoon was later enlarged 
somewhat when the lieutenant withdrew one section 
from the front line of the center platoon for counter- 
attack purposes. 

Although the marching fire, employed during the 
assault, had been an important factor from the view- 
point of morale, it had seriously depleted the supply 
of available small arms ammunition. A counterattack 
was expected momentarily and this ammunition prob- 
lem had to be solved promptly. 

More than sixty German rifles had been taken. 
Ample ammunition for these rifles was available in 
the ammunition dump of the 8th Company and this 
was located without difficulty, thanks to the direction 
signs systematically nailed to the trees by conscien- 
tious Germans. The three machine guns which in- 
telligence reports had shown to be in the woods, had 
also been captured. Each platoon was now issued 
twenty German rifles. Of the three German machine 
guns, two were given to the right platoon and one to 
the left platoon. Those noncommissioned officers, who 
had been trained in the manipulation of German 
machine guns, were placed in charge of these weapons 
while other noncommissioned officers conducted hasty 
courses in rifle marksmanship with German rifles. 

The company commander inspected his lieutenant’s 
dispositions and approved them. As an added safe- 
guard to the company’s left rear the captain decided 
to move one section of his support platoon into posi- 
tion along the unimproved road that bordered the 
western edge of the woods. 
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At dusk an American machine-gun section arrived 
in the Bois de la Cote. Its two guns were quickly 
placed in position near the north edge of the woods 
By nightfall a detachment of engineers had arrived, 
and, under the protection of a patrol of riflemen from 
Company M, were erecting barbed wire entanglements 
100 meters in front of the On the 
company’s left flank, a strong combat group from the 
battalion’s support unit patrolled the fields. Lacking 
only ball ammunition for their Springfield rifles and 
rifle grenades—a great quantity of German hand 
grenades had been issued to the squads—-Company M’s 
platoons by 2:00 A. M. were awaiting the expected 
counterattack with 


new positions. 


comparative composure 

The counterattack—a mismanaged affair for which 
countermanding orders arrived too late—came at 3:15 
A. M., in the dim light of the morning of July 2. The 
counterattacking troops were not only repulsed but 
nearly annihilated by American artillery and machine 
gun fire. This abortive counterattack was launched 
by the 402d Infantry from the Bois Rochets 
against the northeast part of the line then held by the 
Americans. None of the counterattacking elements 
came within range of the Bois de la Cote. No further 
reaction, other than sporadic and ineffective artillery 
fire, was felt in the Bois de la Cote prior to the relief 
of Company M on the afternoon of July 3. 

Company M’s casualties during the attack, exclusive 
of those suffered in the ravine just prior to the as 
sault, were but three soldiers slightly wounded. 


des 


Prisoners of the 8th Company stated that of their 
combatant personnel not than a dozen had 
escaped being killed, wounded, or captured. In this 
engagement the 402d Infantry lost thirty per cent of 
its combatant strength. In fact, so badly had this 
German regiment been treated that on July 3 its First 
and Second Battalions were consolidated into two 
companies, each comprising two officers and approxi- 
mately 130 men. 


more 


Discussion 

The foregoing narrative deals with a minor attack 
of a small unit with a limited objective. Nevertheless, 
it illustrates several points which deviate from the 
beaten path. Summarized these are: 

Organizations on the defensive must not base their 
estimate of the enemy’s future operations on his “‘ past 
performances.’’ During June all the American at- 
tacks on the Bois de la Cote had come from the Bois 
des Clerembauts. The machine guns of the 8th Com- 
pany, on July 1, 1918, were so emplaced as to cover 
the approaches to the company’s positions from this 
direction. When the American attack came from the 
south instead of the west these machine guns were 
practically impotent. They were in the hands of the 
attacking forces before they could even be placed in 
position for effective fire. Apparently no alternative 
positions had been selected for these all important 
weapons. 

Untrained replacements are worse than no replace- 
ments. By an unkind trick of fate the majority of 
the Bourbelin- 


those soldiers killed and wounded in 
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Monneaux ravine prior to the assault were from the 
group of replacements received on June 28. They 
were killed in action, not only before they had an 
opportunity to fire a shot at the enemy, but even be- 
fore they knew how to use the weapon with which 
they were armed. Their assignment to a division en- 
gaged on an active front was a ghastly administrative 
error. 

Training of troops in the manipulation of enemy 
weapons is of considerable advantage. Although the 
riflemen of Company M were not put to the test of 
actually firing their captured weapons the moral ef- 
fect of being so armed was great. Especially was this 
true of the captured German machine guns. 

Post-attack inspection of the airplane photographs 
indicated quite clearly the probable presence of enemy 
shelters, dumps, or other installations at the end of 
those indistinct pathways disclosed by the photographs. 
So far as known, however, no member of the assault 
platoons had received instruction in the interpretation 
of aerial pictures. Fortunately, on July 1, this was 
a matter of little consequence. 

The penetration of the Bois de la Cote and the 
rounding up of prisoners was greatly accelerated by 
the presence of soldiers who spoke the German lan- 
guage. However, at this very time frantic campaigns 
for the elimination of instruction in German were be- 
ing waged in the schools and colleges of the United 
States. Instruction in the use of the enemy’s lan- 
guage should be encouraged in time of war, if not in 
nistitutions of learning, certainly in the military 
service. 

Well marked routes to command posts, munitions 
dumps, and other installations are of unquestioned 
value in maintaining effective communication. Diree- 
tion markers, however, have some of the characteristies 
of the Frankenstein monster once a position is taken 
by the enemy. It is suggested that code directions 
might better serve a combat unit which has reason to 
expect attack or counterattack. 

The effect of marching fire is mostly on the side of 
morale, where it is great. The man thus permitted to 


return the fire of his opponents, ineffectually, it is 
true, gains confidence; he is giving something for what 
he is called upon to take. 


Of course, the disadvantage 
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of this type of fire is the rapid expenditure of amn 
nition entailed—a serious consideration in the atta 
Assault fire—which has replaced the partially aim 
semi-rapid marching fire—demands aimed shots 
slow rate of fire. This partially solves the probl: 
inherent in method of fire delivered from 
shoulder weapon just before the enemy’s lines 

reached. 


any 


Preservation of alignment in woods is out of 1 
question. Having seen some prior combat service j; 
woods, the assault wave commander was seriously 
fault in failing to make any provision for change 
formation upon the entry of his units into the Bois 
la Cote. Fortunately for him, the opposition was «: 
moralized and combat intelligence and reconnaissance: 
had been such that seattered units could hardly fail 
to attain the final objective line. 

The paramount lesson that may be derived fron 
this tale is the immense value of detailed reconnais 
sance, availability of combat intelligence maps and 
airplane photographs, and the timely receipt of inte! 
ligence reports on the positions of the enemy, his dis 
tribution of weapons, and his morale. 

A German intelligence report of June 17, 1918, went 
so far as to state that the American soldiers were in 
tentionally kept in ignorance by their superiors on 
military matters. That conclusion may well be laughed 
off. But certain it is that on innumerable occasions the 
American doughboy in France clambered from a ra 
vine or a ditch at the zero hour with no more 
knowledge of the situation than the depressing fact 
that beyond some wooded stream, some patch of woods, 
or some ridge ahead of him, he might expect to find 
himself confronted not only by a field-gray enemy but 
by eternity. 

This was not the case with the soldiers of the assault 
platoons of Company M on July 1. At no time after 
6:00 P. M. of that date were they encompassed in the 
fog of war. They knew where to go, how to get there, 
and what to expect when they arrived. 

Here was effective staff work. Here were intelli 
gence officers who had not become so involved in the 
interesting task of collection and evaluation of enemy 
information that they overlooked the extreme import 
ance of proper dissemination of that information 
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Use of the Trains 


By First Lieutenant William E. Pheris, Infantry 


*I[E modern answer to that oft-quoted phrase 
bout getting there fustest with the mostest men 
i¢ht be stated: And How? And in the light 
rrent trends of thought we promptly think of 
uck transportation. For the experiences of our 

an contemporaries during the past few years 

warranted our protracted consideration of the 
vehicle for this use. So the discussion of the 
means as a general proposition has not been in vain. 

Ilowever, our mechanical enthusiasts have dealt prin- 

lly with motorization of war-time units, and paid 

little attention to the Libertys Garfords, Whites 
band F. W. D.’s, late of the World War, still in evi- 
dence as our trains. For an emergency movement 
cainst time, these revered ancients can do an excel- 
ent job. And although we have but a limited num- 

) ber in the trains, their lineal mobility can be put to 

cood use in saving fatigue of the marching columns. 

The man with figures usually caleulates that a 

| sufficient transportation will be available for any 

emergency move. In cases of extreme urgency that 
is very reasonable; but it does not allow for those 

/ marches from point to point made as fast as possible, 

or prior to a fixed date. Summer camps and train- 
ng schedules bring about conditions such as these, 
and at the time of such camps transportation is in 
great demand, and usually not available to convey 
the marching troops to their destination. There re- 
mains, then, only the unit transportation with which 
to effect the movement. And while the possibility of 
having the trucks shuttle first the baggage and then 
the troops between campsites, or intermediate points, 
must have long been apparent, certainly the finer 
points of this scheme have not received much atten- 
tion. They certainly have received but little applica- 
tion, at the least. 

Some discussion of the system is in order; and 
primarily thought turns to the obvious, that more 
driving and more mileage would be required of the 
trucks, if they must carry baggage to a destination, 
then return and pick up the troops. Certainly the 
trucks will have to run just short of three times over 
the day’s march under this arrangement. Relief driv- 
ers would be an essential to the movement. The ad- 
vantages more than offset this disadvantage however. 
For the combined element of distance and speed are 
accomplished, thereby saving time otherwise spent in 
“picking them up and setting them down.’’ An 
illustration is more to the point. 

Assume that a unit is required to march a distance 
of thirty-seven miles in as short a time as possible. 
Fresh from garrison this distance is beyond the hopes 
of a unit in less than two and one-half days, at the 
1ormal rate of marching. After a summer ‘‘in the 
field,’’ spent in the campsite and in summer training, 
they could do it in better time; but not reasonably 
under two days on foot. That means two campsites, 


id 


iaaeae 





and necessary supply arrangements. Rough calcula 
tions show that this time can be bettered considerably 
by letting the trains with the troops carry both the 
baggage and the men, alternately The unit will 
march while the train takes the baggage to the new 
destination then at a prearranged point on the march 
the trucks will pick up the troops and move them 
the balance of the distance. 

For a movement of thirty-seven miles this move 
might be figured out as follows: 

Trucks: speed 20 m.p.h 

Camp to camp 37 7 


niles l hr. 57 min 
New camp to rendezvous 27 miles 1 hr. 21 min. 
Unloading time 42 min 
4 hr 
Troops: speed 2% in.p.l 
Old camp to rendezvous 10 miles 4 hr. 
Trucks and Troops to new camp 27 mi 1 hr. 21 mir 
Loading time 9 min 
Total time for the movement 5 hr. 30 min 
This assumes the trucks will leave the old station, 
or campsite, at approximately the same time the 


marching column leaves. They will proceed to the 
new location, unload, then return along the route 
of march to a designated point, where the marching 
units will be loaded and moved to the new campsite. 
The figures may seem ideal; but actual experience in 
a movement of this kind has demonstrated that as 
much as an hour and a half can be saved on a fifteen 
mile stretch, using five five-ton trucks to transport a 
peace-time battalion. 

The details of loading the trucks vary with exact 
circumstances. In general, however, it is necessary 
to fix the advance detail as large as possible to ride the 
trucks on the complete trip. The P.’s, 
and as many additional men as can be carried must 
constitute the advance detachment. These men then 
become the unloading detail, and are available to con 
struct the new camp, or perform 
required by the purpose of the move. 
group is regulated by the crowded capacity of the 
trucks loaded, first with the troops alone, then with 
the baggage and the loading detail. A balance he 
tween these two factors must be struck. With smal! 
peace-time units this is not difficult to do, however 

The arrangement of having the trucks move the 
baggage to the new campsite, and then pick up the 
marching column can be varied, of course. If the 
mission called for some action at the new point, a 
different arrangement using the same general plan, 
could be worked out. Here the troops would arrive 
on the scene in much fresher condition than after a 
rushing march, wherefore they would be capable of 
better effort in going about execution of their mission 
And while we don’t forget that the Infantry can 
always take another step, here they have taken a 
longer step, and when they fire that other shot it will 
be more steady and better controlled. 


cooks, K. 


any other duty 
The size of this 
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Chapter VI 


By Lieutenant Frank Merriweather, Steenth Infantry 


“I am a perfect pattern of a modern major general”’—Pirates or PenzANce 


ceiving the report of the shot-up locomotive and 

the presence of the bandits at Hueh. I busied 
myself with my plans while the ammunition was being 
given out, so when the troops formed in the barracks 
yard I had reviewed all the lessons that were stored 
in my mind since the preceding five encounters. 

I had a pretty clear idea of what | was going to do 
this time and what I was not going to do. I was going 
to attack of course,—attack with all my strength and 
without delay,—not with any idea of outmaneuvering 
the enemy, or of ‘‘outsmarting’’ him, or of anything 
else but plain force. 

I eyed the troops silently and they eyed me. I 
realized their potential power. There they were, 
trained men welded into a military machine. 

Away off at Hueh were the enemy, our equals in 
numbers, arms, physical condition,—our superiors in 
choice of position and in ferocity,—our inferiors in— 
what? I knew we were the better troops. But why? 

In organization, in discipline, in team work, of 
course. 

I resolved to exploit my advantages to the limit. 

‘*Form the detachment, Sergeant,’’ I directed Ser- 
geant Badger as though for drill. 

‘*Fall in—Report—Inspection Arms—Order Arms— 
Sir, All present or accounted for,’’ proceeded the Ser- 
geant and took his post. 

‘*Squads right,’’ I commanded, ‘‘ March!’’ and away 
we went out of the yard and along the railroad em- 
bankment to a point about 200 yards from the station 
toward the bridge, where we halted, dressed, stacked 
arms and fell out while I interviewed the outpost. 

The enemy were at Hueh although all seemed quiet 
there. They had a field piece behind the village some- 
where and a machine gun in the village. 

I gave the sergeants my verbal attack order and 
added instructions to be passed on to the troops to the 
effect that absolute obedience was necessary and that 
no laxity or inattention would be tolerated. They 
were to conduct themselves with all the precision of a 
competition drill before an Inspector General. 

We went over the top as before, straight at Hueh, 
the scouts of the first section leading, then myself and 
platoon headquarters, attached to which were two 
agents from the machine guns and howitzers. The 
riflemen followed in column of sections each in sec- 
tion column. The machine guns and howitzers fol- 
lowed the sunken road on earts. A pair of scouts 
on either flank moved so as to observe all cover within 
range and also so as to observe me. 


T's assembly took place that morning upon re- 
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Some damage from the enemy artillery caused fyr 
ther deployments into squad columns but without any 
delay to our march until we heard the machin vo 
bullets commencing to whisper. The riflemen of the 
first section deployed as skirmishers with three-pac 
intervals. They then infiltrated forward to the line 
of scouts and lay down. I checked them to see that 
alignments and intervals were correct. 

The second seetion deployed at the same time and 
lay down. 

From then on we advanced by short rushes, which 
I finally managed to make precise and uniform hy a 
little battlefield discipline, such as requiring all lag 
gards to stand instead of lying down or even by re 
quiring a whole squad to return and repeat the per. 
formance. A very few applications of discipline con 
vineed the troops I knew what I wanted. 

Once a soldier knows exactly where he stands with 
you the rest is easy because his natural inclination js 
to desire to do the right thing. 

I next directed the machine gun agent to cause his 
section to go into action from our right rear and 
support the attack by fire along the front of the 
village. 

The 37 mm gun I directed to fire on suitable targets 
especially enemy machine guns, and to conform to 
the movements of the machine-gun section,—that is. 
when masked to seek another site. I had no present 
use for the 3 inch Trench Mortar, it being outranged. 
so it was to follow the road and select a good posi- 
tion within range. 

I signalled the firing line, ‘‘Fire at will’’ when they 
got to the 600 yard stage. All being ready and anx- 
ious to fire, the first round went off practically in « 
volley. I was attracted by a peculiar circumstance 
The volley was followed, not only by a comparatively 
short silence along our own firing line, but also by a 
cessation of enemy fire! I mentally jotted that down 
for future reference. 

The rushes were resumed. The noise of battle 
swelled to a hearty roar. I feared the control of our 
section chiefs was about to slip but it didn’t. The 
three pace interval shortened the section to only 6° 
yards instead of 100 yards as with the five-pace inter 
val. I was encouraged. I resolved to watch inter- 
vals. It’s a good thing I did. For enemy fire was 
making gaps. Our soldiers closed in on their neigh- 
bors, but towards the center of each squad. The 
gaps appeared between squads. 

To readjust this I personally explained to the sec- 
tion sergeant what I wanted, rushing to his side and 
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lying prone. Then I had him whistle and signal, 
‘Suspend firing!’’ followed by ‘‘Ready, Aim, Sec- 
tion, Fire.’’ It was a pretty ragged volley, so we 
tried it again. This time it was satisfactory. As be- 
fore the enemy reaction was a short silence. I could 
eall out to the firing line and every man could hear 
me. 

‘*Keep closed in on the center squad,’’ I commanded, 
**Fire at Will.’’ 

The fire and movement was resumed. As casual- 
ties fell out the line closed toward the center. As the 
fight got hotter control got easier. Our whistles could 
be heard and our signals could be seen. Closer and 
closer we got to the village, 400, 350, 300 yards. My 
troops were getting more and more excited. The rate 
of fire increased. The automatics let off longer and 
longer bursts. I feared for my ammunition supply. 
I must make it last but I feared loss of fire superior- 
ity. I resolved to steady the troops. ‘‘Suspend fire 
and deliver two volleys,’’ I called to the Section Ser- 
geant. 

After the first volley again came the silence on both 
sides. I called to the support section sergeant, ‘‘Send 
one squad up on the left of the firing line.’’ 

After the second volley the squad rushed. ‘‘Fire at 
will’’ was resumed and we progressed ahead as before. 

The enemy could not stand it forever and finally 
they made their move. Out of the sunken road back of 
the village came a number of them against our left 
flank. I turned toward the remainder of the support 
section, signalling them into action. A short dash and 
they were faced against the new target, opening fire 
in no time at all. It stayed the charge. The new- 
comers legged it back to the road. 

Now my trench mortar ought to be ready, I thought, 
and well within the range of the enemy. I sent another 
agent directing that fire be delivered on the road where 
the newcomers last vanished. 

Apparently the Stokes squad had made good use 
of their time, for from the road on our right arose a 
succession of shells ranging on the target and finally 
settling down to a steady series of dark gray explosions. 
It finished the resistance from that quarter. I sent 
a messenger to turn the fire against the enemy front 
lines in the village. 

That was about all there was to it. The final 
thrilling bayonet assault, the mopping up of the 
straggling house to house resistance, the pursuit by 
fire of the panic stricken fugitives with their bag 
gage animals, the capture of the field piece, brought 
our battle to a successful close. I only found out later 
that the scouts on our left had so harrassed the gun 
erew that they finally took cover from the deadly 
sniping. 

We reorganized, as we had to. The charge and the 
street fighting had thrown us into disorder, but dis 
order at that stage didn’t matter because the enemy 
was worse disorganized. It was useless to chase the 
survivors as they had ponies as well as pack animals 
However I knew they were gone for keeps. 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Section II1I—Training 
Col. A. L. Singleton 
Lt. Col. J. M. Churchill 
Maj. H. E. Marshburn 
Maj. F. E. Uhl 
Maj. P. W. Newgarden 
Maj. T. J. Camp 
Maj. H. M. Melasky 
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Summary of the Infantry by the Chief 
of Infantry, Major General Stephen 
O. Fuqua 


Statements of Col. Laurence Halstead, Executive, Of- 
fice of the Chief of Infantry, and Lieut. Col. C. H. 
White, Office, Chief of Infantry at a hearing of the 
Military Affairs Committee, House of Representa- 
tives. 

General Statement 
R. COLLINS. In the absence of General Fuqua, 
who, the committee understands, is sick, we will 
hear Colonel Halstead. Colonel, do you have a state- 
ment you would like to make? 

Colonel Halstead. Mr. Chairman, | have a state- 
ment that was prepared by General Fuqua, that I 
would like to read to you. 

Mr. Collins. We will be glad to hear it. 

Colonel Halstead. I am pleased to report to this 
committee that the morale in the Infantry is high and 
only disturbed by the reduced pay imposed in the 
economy act. Our officers and men are continually 
striving for professional improvement. In general the 
conditions in the Infantry are satisfactory, consider- 
ing its dispersion, reduced strength, and the necessity 
imposed upon the Army for reduced appropriations 
to meet the present economic situation. Should this 
situation continue beyond the coming fiscal year, the 
policy of imposing reduced appropriations upon the 
Army, in so far as such affects the Infantry, must re- 
ceive grave consideration. I am actuated to present 
this statement for the reason that the Infantry enlised 
personnel of the Regular Army has been decreased 
through the medium of reduced appropriations and 
Air Corps increments from 110,000, the number fixed 
in the national defense act of 1920, to its present 
strength of 38,585. The five Air Corps increments have 
cost the Infantry 3,517 enlisted men. 
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Strength of Infantry 

Your attention is invited to the fact that, of the 
present enlisted strength of the Infantry, 9,737 are 
stationed on foreign service and in our garrisons with- 
out the continental limits of the United States— in 
Hawaii, Panama, Puerto Rico, Alaska, Philippines, 
and China. There remains for our national defense 
Army stationed in the United States proper only 28.- 
848 Infantry soldiers. However, this number must be 
further reduced by the essential Infantry detachments, 
which reduce the combatant Infantry strength within 
the country for national defense purposes to about 
26,000. 


Replacement Requirements of Infantry 

The next vital question for the Infantry involves 
the formulation of plans to include fixed procurement 
projects for new weapons to replace its present anti- 
quated arms and those that will become so in the very 
near future. In the eategory of new armament, the 
Infantry will require replacement projects for the fol- 
lowing weapons: 

The shoulder rifle, the Infantry mortar and the tank, 
and development projects for the antitank gun and 
light machine gun. 

The progress and status of these ‘‘major’’ projects, 
including those which may admit of a classification 
‘‘minor’’, I purpose presenting to the committee with 
appropriate recommendations in each ease: 


Shoulder Rifle 

This subject embraces one of our major prejects— 
the development and standardization of a semiauto- 
matic shoulder weapon light enough to be transported 
comfortably by the individual soldier, rugged enough 
to stand hard usage of field service, and mechanically 
capable of delivering the fire power desired. Very 
satisfactory results have been obtained. 

A ealiber .276 rifle has been developed and tested 
that meets the Infantry requirements. However, in 
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of the fact that our rifle and machine guns use 
er 30 ammunition, it is believed that a caliber 
semiautomatic shoulder rifle should be developed 
| tested. Such a weapon has been manufactured 
| mechanical tests up to the present time indicate 

; it may prove satisfactory. Seventy of these rifles 

now being manufactured by the Ordnance Depart- 
nt and should be ready for extended field tests be- 
‘re the end of this fiseal vear. The decision on stand- 
aydization should be reached during the calendar year 
1933. Plans for a replacement project running over a 
period of years should be formulated for the fiseal year 
1934-35 and funds for this purpose authorized. 
Infantry Mortar 

An 81l-millimeter Infantry mortar has been de- 
veloped, tested, and standardized. The Ordnance De- 
partment will secure six of these weapons in the near 
future, and now our problem is to secure funds with 
which to equip all of our organizations with this highly 
improved weapon. The characteristics of this weapon 
are that it is light, readily broken down into three 
i-man loads, simple, and amazingly accurate. Funds 
for a replacement project for this new weapon should 
be authorized and ineluded in the next Budget. 

Tanks 

Our progress in the tank field has been marked and 
very encouraging, in spite of insufficient funds with 
which to pursue our development. 

The fast-moving, combination track-laying and wheel 
tank has become, after much persistency on the part 
of the Infantry, an actuality. Several wheel and track 
iype tanks, Christie Models, have been delivered at 
ort Benning and have been tested by the department 
of experiment and the infantry board. Minor defi- 
ciencies have been eliminated and we now have a 
vehicle that more nearly meets our requirements than 
any tank ever tested by Infantry agencies. This tank 
has now been standardized for limited procurement. 

Our present problem is to secure enough of these 
tanks to permit us to study tank tactics. With the 
tunds now available we have the prospect of securing 
only a sufficient number to equip our smallest tank 
unit, the platoon. Bids for them were opened on No- 
vember 28. The specifications for these tanks were 
founded on Infantry recommendations and represent 
the latest development in this field. Upon the accept- 
anee of the new Infantry tank, wheel and track type 
Model 1933, funds should be appropriated looking to 
a replacement project for the war-time Renault with 
which the Infantry is now equipped. 

Antitank Defense 

This is an ever-recurring problem in the race be- 
tween armor and gun. Our 37 mm. gun is our prin- 
cipal antitank weapon. Studies are constantly being 
made with a view of improving mechanical changes of 
the weapon or developing increased penetration of the 
projectile. The development of the armor-piercing 
projectile continues to produce satisfactory results, and 
it is hoped that the answer to the Infantry require- 
ments in this field will be found in a further develop- 
ment of the penetrating power of the projectile rather 
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than a modification of the gun. While this problem 
has not been solved satisfactorily, progress is being 
made. Appropriations for the development of this all 
important weapon should be continued. 

Light Machine Gun 

The need of obtaining a light machine gun for small 
Infantry units is felt to be a very pressing require- 
ment in the Infantry. In view of this Infantry de- 
mand our studies are covering two separate fields, viz: 

(a) The utilization of a weapon, now available 
from present stocks, with minor modifications to meet 
the Infantry need for a light machine gun, With this 
in mind, 72 Browning, air-cooled, tank machine guns 
were converted into light machine guns for Infantry 
use and issued to the service for an extended test. 
The reports of these tests are due in December, at 
which time a decision will be made as to the future 
course to be pursued. A modification of the present 
automatic rifle with bipod mount is also being con- 
sidered to fill this requirement. 

(b) The development by the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, of a new light machine gun for the Infantry is 
progressing most satisfactorily and in all probability 
this new gun, now being initially tested at Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, will be sent to the Infantry board 
for field test sometime during the coming year. 

Automatic Rifle 

Recognizing the fact that there are in storage at the 
present time a great quantity of these weapons left 
over from the World War, the Infantry board at Fort 
Benning, Ga., has conducted a series of tests to de- 
termine how they may best be utilized in the event of 
immediate and sudden emergency. It was found that 
by placing a bipod mount at the center of gravity of 
the piece the accuracy of the weapon was greatly in- 
ereased, and as this gun with the bipod mount weighs 
but 18 pounds it is being considered for immediate use 
as a light machine gun. 

Antiaircraft Defense 

Experimentation at the Infantry Schoo] and tests 
by regiments are convincing that ground troops can 
effectively combat low-flying aircraft by the use of 
rifles, automatic rifles, and machine guns. In fact, we 
believe that the chances of success in an engagement 
hetween Infantry soldiers and attacking airplanes are 
in favor of the ground troops. Our problem now is 
to perfect our training in this field, and considerable 
progress is being made both at the Infantry School 
and by the troops of the regiments. 

Machine Gun 

The caliber .30 machine gun (Browning) continues 
to be standard. It is primarily a ground target weapon 
and, as such, is thoroughly reliable. However, our 
scheme of antiairtraft defense calls for the improve- 
ment of the machine-gun mount and this development 
has about been perfected in our new antiaircraft 
adapter which permits the gun being normally car- 
ried in a position of readiness or being shifted from 
vround to overhead targets. 


Proposed New Infantry Drill Regulations 
The new Infantry drill regulations have been com- 
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pleted and issued to Infantry regiments for extended 
tests. The basic ideas behind these regulations are 
simplicity, flexibility and speedy maximum employ- 
ment of firepower available. The final decision as to 
their adoption awaits the result of the test being con- 
ducted by the regiments. 


Infantry Reorganization 
The Infantry board and the Infantry school have 
worked continuously on the reorganization of the In- 
fantry regiment, with a view of increasing its tactical 
efficiency. The board is expected to submit its final 
reorganization plan in February, 1933. The features 
now foreseen for the new regimental organization are 
two squads to the section, one of which remains a 
purely rifle squad and the other a light machine gun 
squad. The platoon will comprise three sections. The 
Infantry mortars and 37 mm guns may be made in- 
tegral components of the Infantry battalion, and the 
field and combat trains motorized. We will, therefore, 
be prepared in the next few months to make recom- 
mendations for changes in our Infantry organization 
which will conform to and be in line with the recent 

improvements in Infantry weapons. 


Motorization of Infantry 

Motorization of the field and combat trains of our 
Infantry regiments has proceeded as rapidly as pos- 
sible considering our handicap in the way of obsolete 
vehicles and the growing shortage of even these. Four 
regiments were partly motorized in 1932, bringing the 
total to 14 regiments with their field and combat trains 
now motorized in whole or in part. 

In only one regiment (the Twenty-ninth Infantry 
at Fort Benning, Ga.) have the motors replaced the 
mule in transporting the machine guns, 37 mm guns, 
Infantry mortars and communications equipment. The 
Second battalion of the Twenty-ninth Infantry at Fort 
Benning is thus equipped and constitutes the only 
experimental Infantry unit for developing the many 
situations which motorization necessarily produces. In 
this most important project, we are again faced with 
the serious obstacle of lack of funds with which to ob- 
tain modern vehicles. Many of the trucks being used 
are of war-time stock whose reliability and usefulness 
are limited and the upkeep is rapidly reaching the 
point when repairs are not commensurate with present 
stock values. 

Communications 


Signal equipment of the Infantry is very satisfactory 
at present. In conjunction with the Signal Corps, ex- 
perimentation is continually being made as new 
methods and equipment in the field of radio and tele- 
phony are developed. The new radio equipment for 
Infantry battalions and brigade headquarters has been 
found most satisfactory. It is now standardized, and 
a procurement project to equip the Infantry is planned 
by the Signal Corps. 

The development of a voice radio for tanks is pro- 
gressing most satisfactorily, and it is predicted that 
standardization of this equipment will be recom- 
mended in the near future. 

Some progress is being made in the development of 
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a practical 2-way telephone for cooperation betwee, 


ground troops and the aircraft and with the Arti ery 


Infantry School 


The old tank board has been consolidated wit) th, 
Infantry board, the tank schoo] made an integra! yar; 
of the Infantry school, and the Infantry motoriz»tioy 
project, formerly conducted at Fort Eustis, Va. has 
been transferred to the Twenty-ninth Infantry, so now 
all Infantry school activities and experimental! an( 
development projects are located at Fort Benning 
These changes have occurred in the past six months and 
are certain to have in the end a marked beneficia! ef. 
fect upon the Infantry. 

The post at Fort Benning, including the Infantr 
school, is a costly plant, from which, in my judgment 
we are receiving top returns for any investments made 
for national defense. 

The Infantry school is not a theoretical, but is an 
intensively practical school. On no assignment, in 
eluding troop duty, ean an Infantry officer receive as 
much practical, tactical instruction during the same 
length of time as at the Infantry school. 

It is here that the Infantry officers of our smal! 
Regular Army are trained in our latest tactical doe- 
trines and methods of instruction with the view of 
fitting them for their peace-time duties with all com. 
ponents of the Army of the United States and their 
added responsibilities in case of a national emergency. 

At the end of the present fiscal year the Govern 
ment will have expended on Fort Benning approxi. 
mately, $8,000,000 with the result that we have ther 
the most efficient institution of its kind in the world 
It has a given capacity for training. To use these 
training facilities at less than capacity is equivalent 
to a voluntary reduction of our product. Good man 
agement dictates that plant capacity should be main- 
tained at the highest possible level, when the output 
is in demand. The call for graduates of the Infantry 
school from all part of our Army, including the various 
civilian components, is convincing that the Benning 
graduate is outstanding in efficienecy—which in the end 
must be the measure of all successful institutions of 
learning. 

On account of the reduced appropriations for th 
support of the Army, the War Department has, in the 
interest of economy, made drastic reductions in our 
Infantry school personnel at Fort Benning, Ga. This 
reduction has amounted to approximately 50 per cent 
for students and 33 1/3 per cent for staff and faculty 

While I grant that sound reason and good judgment 
has dictated the economies and retrenchments imposed, 
I wish to emphasize the necessity for returning to 
capacity attendance at the Infantry School at the 
earliest date practicable if we are not to impair the 
high standard of training now existing throughout the 
Infantry. 

I desire to avail myself of this particular oppor- 
tunity to express my appreciation to you gentlemen 
for the interest you have always shown in the Infantry 
arm of the service, which arm I have been privileged 
to represent in these hearings during the past four 
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ars. and to thank you for the personal courtesies 
vays extended to me. 

Mr. Collins. Colonel, you have referred to the pro- 
-essive features of the service. The general condition 
the infantry branch of the Army is higher than it 
s ever been, is it not? It is more efficient than it 
.s been in years past, is it not? 

Colone] Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. Even with less funds? 

Colone] Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Shoulder Rifle 
Mr. Collins. This rifle about which you spoke at 


the beginning of your statement, is an automatic rifle, 
is it not? 
Colone] Halstead. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Collins. Is that the newest rifle you have out? 
Colonel Halstead. I can not say that we have it 


yet, but it is in process of development. 


Mr. Collins. 
gun, is it not? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes; it is a shoulder machine 
gun. 


It is more or less a minature machine- 


Infantry Mortar 

Mr. Collins. What kind of mortar is it that you 
have mentioned here? 

Colonel Halstead. That is the new 81-millimeter 
mortar. It is a mortar designed to search an area 
when the personnel operating it do not know the ex- 
act location of the target. 

Mr. Collins. In other words, it scatters? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes; the projectile seatters. If 
we get a projectile sufficiently near the target, it will 
be damaged. 

Christie Tank 

Mr. Collins. In your discussion of tanks, you men- 
tioned the Christie tank, and I take it that the using 
branch which you are here to represent is very much 
pleased with the Christie tank in its operations. 

Colonel Halstead. Very much so. 

Mr. Collins. You think it is a splendid weapon? 

Colonel Halstead. It is a very fine weapon; yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. And you recommend it for adoption? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir; for military procure- 
ment. I am giving my personal idea. 

Mr. Collins. Of course, the difficulty about anti- 
tank defense, which you discussed, as I understand it, 
is that the defense against the tank becomes more acute 
with the rapidity of the tank, the shape of the tank, 
and so forth. In other words, if it is a small tank, 
then, like any other small object that is moving rapidly 
and zigzagging in its course, it is a difficult target to 
hit. 

Colonel Halstead. 
to hit. 

Mr. Collins. Then, too, it is being constructed with 
angular lines that if hit, the shots ricochet? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Drill Regulations 

Mr. Collins. We have discussed the antiaircraft de- 
fense before. Now, with reference to your drill regu- 
lations, in what respect, is it proposed to change them? 
Is it the idea to modernize them? 


Yes, sir; it is a diffieult target 
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Colonel Halstead. No, sir; it has been to simplify 
them. The drill regulations in the past have not been 
what I would call simple. They are hard to learn. 
In time of war, we will have in a large number of 
untrained men— 

Mr. Collins. Not only that, but along with that 
idea, it is your idea that the old time drill is becoming 
more or less obsolete? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. I suppose that in your reorganization 
of the infantry, you start out with small units, and 
go up? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. And the idea is to adopt the system 
that has been adopted, I understand, by the British 
Army, making the organizations smaller because of 
the change in modern warfare? 

Colonel Halstead. Not only that, but our idea is to 
get machine guns in the front line, or some kind of 
machine gun, and, for that purpose, as stated in Gen- 
eral Fuqua’s statement here, we foresee the possibility 
of introducing squads in each section armed with auto- 
matic and semiautomatic guns, so as to deliver the 
necessary fire. 

Mr. Collins. As I understand it, a company in the 
past has been composed of a number of men that 
readily could be commanded by one man? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. Now, with the use of machine guns, 
automatics, and so forth, it is necessary for the men 
to spread out over a larger area than has been the 
eustom in the past? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Collins. For that reason, I understand that the 
British company is now a very much smaller organi- 
zation than formerly. Is it your idea to adopt that 
feature, too? 

Colonel Halstead. 
company. 


I think we will adopt a smaller 


Motorization of Infantry 
Mr. Collins. What have you personally to say with 
reference to the motorization of the Infantry? Are 
you in favor of the ultimate complete motorization 
of the Infantry? 
Colonel Halstead. 
do so. 


Yes, sir; in so far as we can 


Mechanization of Warfare 

Mr. Collins. Are you also a strong advocate, not 
only of motorization, but of the mechanization of war- 
fare, too? 

Colonel Halstead. I do not think it will ever be 
possible to mechanize the Infantry, except that part 
of it that fights the tanks. 

Mr. Collins. That will be all of the Infantry, will 
it not? 

Colonel Halstead. No sir; I do not think so. 

Mr. Collins. The trouble about warfare, as I under- 


stand it, is that you can not always select the agency 
that will do the shooting at you, and the defense will 
always be attacked in unexpected ways and in unex- 
pected places. 
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Halstead. | know, but what I mean is that 
there is no machine yet developed that can go where a 
A man with a musket can 
climb slopes that no machine can go up, and he can 


Colone!] 
man with a musket can go. 


go down into gullies where, although the machine can 
them, it out. A man with a 


can take advantage of the cover afforded 


go down in can not get 


musket alone 


per as 





Light Weight Gas Mask. 


by the ground—that is, of little vales, ravines, hollows, 
and things of that kind—that will permit him to ad- 
vanee and get close to the enemy. 

Mr. Collins. You want to except that particular 
portion of the Infantry that may have to fight in 
particular places, such as you have just described ? 

Coonel Halstead. Yes, sir. I do not think we have 
yet come to the point where we can do away with the 
foot soldier. 

Mr. Collins. For the reasons you have stated? 

Colonel Halstead. If you limit me to a certain 
number of them; yes, sir. 
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Elimination of Posts 

Mr. Collins. There has been quite a lot of agitat 
in Congress for a long time about the elimination 
a large number of posts in the Army. As we all kn 
the Army is scattered all over the country in two 
three hundred different posts, and the proposal 
been made from time to time that we should cons 
date the Army at a few posts, so as to have a bett 
trained army; an army trained in a very particu 
way: Are you one of the advocates of that system 
Halstead. Yes, sir; I feel that the An 
has suffered a great deal from being scattered all oy 
the country, particularly in view of the fact that t! 
scattering prohibits branches of the service from ser, 
That was particularly appar 
at the inception of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. Collins. Some of those Army posts are located 
at places where they do not have anything to do except 
to shovel coal. 

Colonel Halstead. The post 
awhile ago is one of that class. 

Mr. Collins. You mean Fort Lincoln? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Collins. It is very difficult and very expensiv 
for the Army to maintain such posts? 

Colonel Halstead. Yes, sir. 


Colonel 


ine with each other. 


that you mentioned 


Light Weight Gas Masks 


A A result of experiments conducted by the Depart 
ment of Experiment, Infantry School, at Fort 
senning, Georgia, on an experimental light weight gas 
mask, the Infantry Board concluded that the mask in 
its present form was neither suitable nor satisfactory 
for Infantry use. 

The mask has a tendency to pull the head to the left 
which causes considerable discomfort, and the neces 
sity of removing the cannister from the carrier befor: 
putting on the mask is inconvenient and results i 
delay. Also, the position of the cannister on the 
shoulder with the strap around the man is unsatis 
factory. 

The desirable features as noted by the Infantry 
Board light weight of mask, cannister, and 
carrier. 

The Board was of the opinion that the objectionabl 
features could be remedied without materially increas 
ing the weight of the equipment, and therefore recom- 


were 


mended that further experimentation and study be 


made to improve the mask. 
The Chief of Infantry concurred in the recommenda- 
tions of the Infantry Board. 
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\napa—Canadian Defense Quarterly—January, 1933. 
Military Edueation,’” by W. R. P. Bridger, M.A. 
The author, professor of modern languages and his- 
ry at the Royal Military College at Kingston, On- 
tario, refutes some of the pet arguments advanced by 
pacifists against military training in colleges and uni- 
versities. The idea often expressed by that ilk, that 
wilitary training is bound to make the pupil militaris- 
the author states, is entirely erroneous, even mis- 
‘hievous. Were war to be abolished, he writes, some 
species of international police force would still be nee- 
He observes, that throughput Canada there 
are a great many more men being put through a 
semi-military course of training for police duty, yet 
the complaint is still to be heard that such training 
has a militarizing effect. 

The pacifist charge, that military training turns 
out men of one stamp, the author brushes aside with 
he remark, that the same holds true of all great ecol- 
loges and universities, but as long as the stamp is good, 
there is no harm done. Contrary to pacifistie belief, 
the author states, individuality and initiative are not 
only cultivated by military training, but these qualities 
possess far greater value in military life than in any 
other calling. The charge of subserviency to superiors 
often alleged by those opposed to military training 
the author dismisses by pointing out the fact, that 
subserviency is of no avail to the soldier who lacks 
in the ability to think on his feet and think quickly. 
On the other hand, he adds, a little subserviency to 
superiors is not harmful in an age when boys who 
respect and obey their elders are a rarity. 

After dilating upon the curricula of military col- 
leges and the advantages of military training, the 
author coneludes, that military training is not only 
of great educational value, but necessary for the 
safety of the country. ‘‘It serves many and 
distinet purposes lays a solid foundation of 
health and knowledge on which a boy can safely build 
a future career finally it trains together the 
mind and body so that they may be used to the fullest 
extent and in perfect unison.’’ 


essary. 


Austria — Militarwissentschaftliche Mitteilungen — 

November-December, 1932. 

‘The Infantry Journal,’’ by Lieut. Col. Lothar von 

Rendulie. 

A very flattering review of the July-August num- 
ber of the INFANTRY JouRNAL. Commenting upon the 
fact that while there is an abundance of periodicals 
serving the interests and needs of the artillery, cavalry 
and the technical branches of the military profession, 
the author points out that only France and the United 
States produce military periodicals worthy of the im- 
portance of the infantry arm. In the author’s opinion, 


| 


the INFANTRY JOURNAL deserves particular attention 
because of the great wealth and high professional 
standard of its contents. ‘‘Its recent development is 
remarkable,’’ he adds, ‘‘and it has become a veritable 
storehouse for infantry knowledge.’’ General Fuqua’s 
review of the varied activities of the infantry; Lieu 
tenant Kent’s suggestions as to the use of the sand 
table for the training of troops; Colonel Shartle’s 
study of ‘*Forts and Fortresses’’ in the light of war 
experiences; Captain Hilldring’s essay, ‘‘Four Days 
of Infantry Combat;’’ Lieutenant ‘* Merriweather’s’’ 
skit ‘**Khan Dhu’’ all come in for favorable comment. 
Colonel Vestal’s historical essay, ‘‘ Frederick William 
von Steuben,’’ the author comments, evinces gratitude 
and appreciation for the German drillmaster. 

We appreciate the compliments, but do hope that 
the reviewer will not make the mistake of taking ‘‘Gen 
eral Abner Zilch,’’ whose *‘photograph’’ and pointed 
comments appeared in a subsequent issue of the In- 
FANTRY JOURNAL as an officer of the U. 8S. Army. Be 
it said for the benefit of our reviewers abroad, that the 
General like Lieut. 
pseudonyms. 


good ‘*Merriweather’’ are but 
g 


France—La Revue d’Infanterte—October, 1932. 
‘‘Organie Cavalry of Infantry Commands,’’ by Lieut 

Raymond Sereau, Cavalry. 

The resumption of the war of movement in 1918, 
the author writes, demonstrated the fact that the divi 
sional cavalry troop was too weak, and that given in 
creased strength and fire power, these cavalry units 
might have obtained important resu!ts. The author 
believes that the infantry needs an organic medium of 
reconnaissance capable of functioning. Aviation ean 
supply general and positive information only. It can 
determine that the enemy is in a given locality, but 
cannot say that he is not there. The presence of small 
bodies of hostile troops frequently escape aerial obser 
vation altogether. Not only does the infantry need a 
dependable agent to secure the detailed information 
that is essential for the conduct of its operations, but 
the added security provided by the presence of such 
reconnaissance elements to its front and flanks, espe 
cially in the absence of large bodies of screening cav 
alry, is of inestimable value. Intelligence and _ se- 
curity thus became interdependent. 

The author visualizes a divisional reconnaissance 
squadron consisting of a field officer of cavalry with 
staff; one cavalry troop of two platoons of two see- 
tions each, plus one squad of scouts and a machine 
gun group with pack animals; one cyelist (or motor- 
eyelist) troop comprising a headquarters platoon, three 
combat platoons of three sections each, and one motor- 
ized machine gun platoon of two sections; one automo- 
bile platoon consisting of four semi-armed touring 
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cars each armed with a machine gun capable of being 
operated from the car or the ground; four motorcyeles 
with side cars armed with automatic rifles; a small 
radio truck , and the necessary field and combat train: 
This reconnaissance force, according to the author, will 
consist of 15 officers, 454 men, 268 horses, 175 bicycles, 
21 motorcycles, 22 autos, 16 animal drawn vehicles. 
The fire power of this foree would amount to 190-208 
rifles, 22 automatic rifles, 10 machine guns and 2 anti- 
aircraft machine guns. 

The cavalry troops, the author writes, serves as the 
agent of reconnaissance. On horseback or on foot, the 
troopers comb the terrain, avoid hostile centers of re- 
sistance they cannot overcome, in order to secure for 
the infantry the needed vital information. The cyclist 
unit with 9 automatic rifles and 4 machine guns pos- 
sesses the bulk of the fire power and can effectively 
support the horsemen in the execution of their mis- 
sion. The automobile unit with its machine guns is 
essentially a medium of transportation for the reserve 
fire power. It ean be employed on rapid reconnaissance 
missions over short distanees before contact is made 
with the enemy. The motoreycles armed with auto- 
matic rifles, the author considers as media of liaison 
and eventually as a reserve of fire power. 

Discussing the tactical employment of this cavalry 
force, the author emphasizes the necessity of close co- 
operation with the divisional infantry. In order to 
attain the highest degree of efficiency in this respect, 
the author believes joint training in time of peace is 
essential. He concludes his interesting study with a 
few remarks regarding the desirability of inecorporat- 
ing a cavalry reconnaissance unit in each regiment of 
infantry. This regimental cavalry platoon consisting 
of 1 officer, 6 N C O’s and 19 privates would be charged 
with distant reconnaissance missions, security for the 
infantry on the march and in case of need might be 
employed as mounted messengers. 


GrerMANy—Deutsche Wehr—December 2, 1932. 
**French Policy of Alliances and the League Cove- 
nant,’’ 

The anonymous author cites Premier Herriot’s stir- 
ring address before the League of Nations Assembly 
on October 29, 1932, in which the latter declared that 
‘*the Covenant, nothing but the Covenant, the whole 
Covenant is our Law.’’ Herriot, the author states, fur- 
ther declared, that the termination of secret diplo- 
macy and the old system of the balance of power 
must be the principal goal of the League of Nations. 
** All states, big and small, must be accorded complete 
equality; they must cooperate in the creation of a 
new kind of public opinion, which must be free of all 
thought of hegemony.’’ With these high ideals ex- 
pressed by M. Herriot as a background, the author un- 
dertakes to analyze actualities in the French foreign 
policy which is indicated by the following facts: 

On September 7, 1920, France and Belgium con- 
eluded a treaty of alliance in which the signatories 
pledge mutual armed support. It required reorgani- 
zation of the Belgian Army which in the case of war 
becomes a part of the French military forces in the 
field. 
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Since October 18, 1918, there is in existence a tr 
between France and Czechoslovakia pledging mu 
support in the event of political difficulties. A gece 
clause added in 1921 obligates Czechoslovakia d 
Poland to act in concert against Germany ‘‘whene: or 
in the judgment of France the peace of Central Eurc, 
is in danger.’’ A further convention entered into oy 
January 25, 1924, provides for full military coopers 
tion against Germany between France, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. 

On September 15, 1922, France coneluded an ai; 
ance with Poland against Germany and Russia. This 
treaty was renewed in 1926 and 1932. The military 
clauses cover all details of armed cooperation and 
provide for a French military mission in Poland and 
the training of Polish officers in France. 

A treaty of alliance between France and Roumania 
concluded on August 28, 1926, provides for military 
cooperation against any third party. It is primarily 
directed against Germany and Russia. It obligates 
Roumania to obtain 75% of all her military equipment 
and armament from French sources. 

On November 28, 1927, France concluded a treat) 
of alliance with Jugoslavia primarily against Ital) 

In addition, the author notes, these alliances ar 
supplemented by a series of treaties between the se\ 
eral allies of France. As a practical result of these 
alliances, the peace strength of the French army of 
650,000 is augmented by the combined peace strength 
of her allies amounting to some 850,000 men. The com 
bined war strength of France and her allies the author 
estimates at 13,300,000. Of these, ten million men are 
mustered in territories contiguous to Germany. 


—Militar Wochenblatt—January 11, 1933. 
**Review of the Military-Political Situation,’’ by No 

64. 

The Little Entente, the author writes, manifests in 
creased activity. The Chiefs of Staff of these states 
comprised by the Little Entente held a conference at 
Belgrade last November. A month later the severa! 
ministers of foreign affairs met at the same place for 
an extraordinary conclave. The fear of an impending 
attempt to secure revision of the Paris peace treaties. 
the author believes, motivated these conferences. Pos 
sibly difficulties, which have arisen between some of 
the member-states of the Little Entente, the author 
thinks, might have been an additional motive. He 
also notes a distinct feeling of resentment in these 
countries against the Great Powers because of their 
exclusion of the Little Entente from the internationa! 
conversations regarding equal rights demanded by 
Germany and the other defeated nations in the matter 
of armament. The French and Polish non-aggression 
pact with Soviet Russia evoked strong resentment in 
Roumania. The periodic attempts to reconcile France 
Italian difficulties, and the tightening of French credits 
are equally fruitful causes for anxiety in the chancer 
ies of the Little Entente states. Hence, the author 





concludes, the cementing of the bonds that unite the 
nations of the Little Entente seems to have been the 
principal object of the recent Belgrade conference. 
With that end in view, they created a permanent coun- 
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af- 
of the Little Entente states, which is to meet 
times annually. The new accord also establishes 
rmanent Secretariat at Geneva. ‘‘ Matin,’ great 
Myoneh daily, considers the new arrangement as a 
te alliance with unity of command. 
he author points out, that the states of the Little 
Entente are in thorough accord as to the preservation 
the peace treaties and the resulting territorial ar- 
rangements. They are also in complete accord as to 
the necessity of suppressing Hungarian revisionist 
aspirations. They are likewise in agreement as to 
r own inability or, as the author observes, unwill- 
ingness to disarm, and in their opposition to the 
granting of equal rights to the defeated nations. 
Furthermore, the author notes, Little Entente states- 
men are unanimous in the opinion, that their respec- 
tive countries should pay as little as possible on their 
own war and liberation debts, but collect to the last 
sou all debts owed them, especially from Hungary. 

As to existing military agreements, the author states, 
France insisted that Jugoslavia and Roumania make 
provisions for sufficiently large forces to operate 
against Hungary to relieve Czechoslovakia and leave 
the latter free to throw her entire strength against 
Germany. Similarly Roumania is to relieve Jugo- 
slavia’s rear, in ease of a conflict with Italy, against 
Hungary and Bulgaria. The author believes that 
Roumania rejected this demand on the ground that 
the French and Polish non-aggression pacts with Soviet 
Russia leave her own rear exposed to grave danger, 
and neither Czechoslovakia nor Jugoslavia are said to 
be willing to support Roumania against Russian ag- 
gression. Czechoslovakia, military appropriations for 
1933, the author writes, amount to one and a quarter 
billion crowns, a reduction of 57 million crowns of the 
preceding year’s appropriations. The bulk of this 
saving was effected by furloughing to the reserves the 
class of 1931 about the middle of January instead of 
the end of March, 1933. 

The Czechoslovak Army is in course of reorganiza- 
tion. Each of the 48 infantry regiments will consist 
of two full strength battalions and one cadre battalion. 
The latter will furnish the nuclei for 12 reserve divi- 
sions in ease of mobilization. This, the author ob- 
serves, is represented abroad as a 25% reduction of 
the military establishment. Actually, the author notes, 
the 12 infantry brigade hearquarters, which have be- 
come surplus as a result of this reorganization, will, 
nevertheless, most likely be continued in existence in 
some other form, possibly as headquarters for the 12 
reserve divisions. The Czechoslovak high command 
has been reorganized along French lines. 

Yugoslavia, the author writes, appropriated for mili- 
tary purposes during the fiscal year 1933-1934 two 
billion dinars, which represents about 21% of all bud- 
getary appropriations. Fortifications along the Italian 


nsisting of the several ministers of foreign 


frontiers are being feverishly pushed to completion. 
Two frontier regiments of infantry have been con- 
verted into alpine troops. 

Roumania, the author writes, is gravely disappointed 
beeause of the Polish and French non-aggression pacts 
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with The author believes he discerns 
signs of possible rapprochement between Roumania 
and Italy, encouraged by recent reassurances given 
by Mussolini regarding treaty revision. 

Hungary, under the leadership of General Gombos, 
premier and minister of defense, follows a foreign 
policy of definite Italian orientation. There were 
rumors of secret conferences of the general staffs of 
Italy, Hungary, Albania and Bulgaria for the diseus- 
sion of war plans against Jugoslavia. The author be 
lieves, that General Gombos is too good a soldier to 
commit his country to a path of adventure knowing, 
as he does, Hungary's present military impotence. 

Hungarian military appropriations for 1933-1934 
were materially reduced. The sum appropriated 
amounts to 96 million pengd, representing about 7% 
of all budgetary appropriations. 

Austria, the author writes, owing to the economic 
situation allowed the actual strength of her army to 
drop to 17,000, from a maximum of 30,000 authorized 
by the terms of the treaty of St. Germain. The mili 
tary budget amounts to 80 million shillings, or 4% of 
all appropriations. Recruiting to full strength, the 
author states, has begun in anticipation of the funds 
apprpopriated. It is noteworthy, that there were 
27,000 applicants to fill 4,500 vacancies, notwithstand- 
ing the substantial reduction of army pay. 

Italy, on the tenth anniversary of the Fascist march 
on Rome, the author notes, occupies a leading place 
among the great powers. Italy has felt the economic 
depression less than any other country. Her military 
establishment is maintained at a high degree of effi- 
ciency, while the record of achievements of the Royal 
Italian Air Force is indeed notable. The Black-shirt 
militia likewise attaimed a high degree of efficiency 
and effectiveness. The author believes, it will prove 
a valuable adjunct to the army in case of war. The 
principal value of the Fascist organization, the author 
believes, is its sponsorship of physical and moral de- 
velopment of the nation, and its fostering of a spirit 
of national consciousness. 

Switzerland, the author states, as a result of the 
recent riots at Geneva, has had a valuable object les 
son regarding the usefulness of troops in active service 
to meet sudden emergencies. The Swiss Federation, 
the author believes, will sooner or later have to re- 
organize her military establishment which is now based 
upon a purely militia plan. In fact, various reorgani 
zation plans are said to be actually under considera 
tion. 


Soviet Russia. 


Great Brirain—Journal of the Royal Umted Service 
Institution—February, 1933. 
‘‘The Japanese Army,’’ by Lieut. Col. J. W. Marsden. 
Organized in 1875 on the basis of compulsory ser- 
vice, the Japanese Army was modelled along German 
pattern which imprint it still bears. The Emperor is 
the supreme commander. He is assisted by an advisory 
board of marshals and admirals who are personally 
selected by him. The Supreme War Council ineludes 
the advisory board, the ministers of war and the 
navy, the chiefs of their respective general staffs, and 
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a number of distinguished army and naval officers 
chosen by the Emporer. 

The Army at present consists of approximately 
15,500 officers and 200,000 men. The organization of 
divisions varies. In general, the division consists of 
two brigades of two regiments each; a cavalry brigade 
of two regiments; one artillery brigade of three or 
more regiments, heavy, light or mixed according to 
circumstances; one battalion of engineers and one 
commissariat battalion (supply troops). The infantry 
regiments consist of three battalions of 600 men each. 
The cavalry regiment consists of three or four squad- 
rons (troops) of 100 sabres each. The field artillery 
regiment contains six batteries of four pieces; the 
engineer battalion has three companies of 150 men 
each. The supply battalion comprises 300 men. Tele- 
graph, railway, aviation, antiaircraft units, mountain 
and coast artillery units are distributed among the 
various divisions. There are, in addition, two tank 
regiments, one attached to a line division, the other to 
the imfantry school. The Military Gendarmerie is 
organized as a separate corps. 

Infantry service with the colors was reduced in 1925 
to eighteen months. This reduction was compensated 
by compulsory cadet training at secondary and high 
schools under the supervision of regular army officers. 
The service is intensive. Passes are granted only on 
Sundays and holidays. Officers are particularly hard 
worked. <A feature of the soldier’s so-called harden- 
ing process is the ‘‘snow march,’’ carried out annual- 
ly in mid-winter, when troops spend a week marching, 
bivouacking and engaging in tactical exercises in the 
nearest mountain districts. 

Military education under control of a special de- 
partment covers the entire scope of training from the 
preparatory schools for boys intending to become offi- 


cers, up to the general staff college. In 1930, the 
latter listed 56 instructors, 160 students and 560 
graduates. 


The air service developed on a French model under 
French and British tutelage, played an important 
role in recent military operations. The principal 
achievements of the Japanese air service include a 700 
mile night flight over Japan and a non-stop flight of 
1,800 miles to Formosa. Others, overshadowing these, 
are said to be in contemplation. 

HunGary——Magyar Katonai Szemle—January, 1933. 
‘The Political-Military Situation of the Central 

Powers at the Close of 1915,’’ by General vitez Louis 

Nemeth, ret. 

A very interesting historical discussion, in which 
the author undertakes to show that the ultimafe out- 
come of the World War was actually decided at the 
close of 1915. Although the second year of the World 
War brought a series of important victories to the 
Central Powers, they were unable to secure a decisive 
victory anywhere, such as might have induced even 
but one of their enemies to the conclusion of separate 
peace The Allied plans for 1916 contemplated, the 
author writes, a general offensive on all fronts, but they 
found it impossible to agree as to the time of the at- 
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tack. Unified command, although recognized by 
he highly desirable for the sueeess of Allied 


had not yet become a pressing issue. 


ns 


In the camp of the Central Powers, German 
Austria-Hungary, the author states, shared politi 
well as military leadership. Turkey and Bulgaria | 
lowed their lead. There was, however, a growing 
agreement between the German Chief of Staff anc 
Austro-Hungarian colleague. The author believes 
after the disasters of 1915 Russia was actually incline, 
to make peace. That this failed to materialize. 
author attributes to the bungling of German diploma, 
He points out, that in the summer of 1915, even befor 
the recapture of Lemberg, General Falkenhayn, G: 
man Chief of Staff, was reluctant to continue militar: 
operations against Russia on the ground that a decisiy, 
victory would be wholly out of question. Later, hoy 
ever, after the fall of Warsaw, Brest-Litovsk and ot} 
important Russian fortresses, Falkenhayn hesitated 
bringing the Russian campaign to a close. As a result 
the author writes, the Austro-Hungarian armies pe 
trated Russia too far and caused the Serbian campaig 
to be initiated too late. 

When, upon Italy’s entry into the war, Genera 
Conrad insisted upon offensive action against that 
country, Falkenhayn opposed the plan for politica! 
reasons. Italy had not yet declared war on Germany 
Falkenhayn would neither furnish troops to assist in 
such offensive, nor would he relieve Austro-Hungarian 
forces from the Russian front for that purpose. Thi 
author blames General Falkenhayn also for the escay 
of the Serbian army. Conrad had planned a campaign 
of annihilation against the Serbo-Montenegrin armics 
with a view of securing the Albanian coast and 
Saleniki. Falkenhayn opposed this plan, because he felt 
that success would unduly enlarge Austro-Hungarian 
prestige. Believing the rupture of the Western front 
to be impossible, General Falkenhayn favored offensives 
with limited objectives, and committed the German 
army to the abortive Verdun operations. Conrad took 
a chance at Asiago with inadequate strength at his 
disposal. The friction between the two leaders not on|) 
emphasized the necessity of unity of command, but in 
the author’s opinion, it was responsible for ultimat: 
defeat of the Central Powers. 


General Information 

-The Madrid newspaper Haralde reports 
a sensational invention in the field of camouflage, which 
achieves the complete invisibility of troops and ma 
teriel. The inventor, Hilario Omedes, calls it ‘‘ invisible 
armor.’’ The newspaper reveals only the general nature 
of the invention, which was acquired by the Spanish 
Government. 


SPAIN 


According to this report, the ‘‘invisible armor’’ con- 
sists of smooth, unbreakable particles of mirror. In 
time of war, it is proposed to provide all personnel anc 
materiel with this mirror-armor which, by reflecting 
the surrounding terrain, is said to reduce everything 
to absolute invisibility at a distance of 200 paces. Mask 
ing of big guns becomes wholly unnecessary. (Pesti- 
Naple, Dee. 3, 1932.) 
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Relief Activities at Fort Benning ment. On Friday, March 3, Colonel Persons was i 

‘ © ge ; troduced to the enlisted men of the regiment at a 

. n the recent arrival “ae ee " beers: formation in the barracks area. On Saturday, March 4, 
ened to the Adjutant General of - yee . he received officially the officers of the regiment in his 

dentine = menemne © Ee ee AS ilies and on Sunday, March 5, an ‘‘at home’’ for the 
ment to extend aid to the needy and destitute ; : cs dae 

4 : officers of the regiment and members of their families 


ed into its second calendar year. 
r Army’s present movement toward assisting in 
lleviation of distress by the utilization of salvaged 
surplus clothing and other articles which could 
usefully employed for the purpose was initiated 
y last year, when large numbers of cots and blank- 
ts were loaned to responsible welfare agencies, and 
quantities of articles of clothing were sold to them at 
minal prices fixed by the War Department. 

Fort Benning, as the largest military post in the 
southeastern United States, was selected as one of the 
depots from which the supplies were to be distributed, 
nd sinee the first shipments were made last year, large 
numbers of articles of clothing, such as coats, breeches. 
shoes, underwear, socks, overcoats, and other articles 
have been shipped to the representatives of the wel- 
fare agencies designed by the governors of the several 
southern states. These agencies, after altering the gar 
ments to remove their distinctiveness as uniform eloth- 
ng, distribute them free of charge to the, needy of 


their regions. 


Colonel William E. Persons, the new commander of 
the 29th Infantry, assumed command on Thursday, 
March 2. The feature of the drill program for that 
day was a mounted drill to musie which was held on 





at the Polo Hunt Club 


The recent Infantry reorganization tests which the 


29th Infantry conducted under the supervision of the 


Infantry Board and in which numerous experiments 


dealing with motorized organizations and experimental 





The basketball squad of Company C, 8th Infantry, which has 
won the championship of the post of Fort Screven for four 
successive seasons. 


formations of Infantry organizations are the subjects 








Gordon Field by the mounted companies of the regi- of a letter of commendation sent to the regiment by 
Tribes Composing 45th Infantry (PS) 
TRIBES COMPANIES TOTAL 
Band Hq Serv A B Cc D E F G H I kK I M E.M Offs 
DOcRK (sce sca vs ses 8 39 24 2 8 3 4 35 21 14 11 27 2 34 10 263 
Ve diva oie wie wd 5 17 10 2 1 2 35 12 15 23 17 11 10 17 1 188 
I ME Sass kedeske 2 11 11 2 1 5 24 D 21 6 6 14 10 7 127 
POMPOARMOB 1... ccccee 6 1 9 2 1 l 15 4 18 7 
Macabebes ......... 1 7 3 4 4 10 y 11 42 
SR base tane 1 9 6 1 2 12 13 17 28 l 9 
0 13 5 6 1 2 1 6 7 2 6 4 13 l 10 8 
Pangasinanes ....... 2 2 3 6 1 3 $ 7 7 12 2 10 é 64 
Zambalenos ......... 2 1 l ‘ 
Zamboanguenos ..... 1 l 
NON CHRISTIANS 
DONE -owties cas dec 1 43 12 1 57 
Bo ee 1 5 44 50 
SQ. .n0 6 veese 15 . 
BO: ctesdsies 5 4 
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Colonel F. Baltzell, director ot 


Board. 


George the Infantry 

Praising the work of the troops in the many difficult 
problems and situations combined with the tests, Col- 
onel Baltzell said in part: ‘*The zeal, spirit of cooper 
ation, and the intelligent solutions of the many prob- 
lems presented to the 29th Infantry was most com 
mendable. In addition to it having been indispensible 
to the Infantry Board, the Board feels that the work 
accomplished by this regiment on this vital project was 
of inealeulable value to the Infantry arm as a whole.’’ 


Boxing Resumed at Fort Devens 


On Saturday, February 4, Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts, witnessed the first boxing bouts 
held by the Regular Army at this station since the 
World War. 

The commanding officer, Colonel Albert W. Fore- 
man, Infantry, gave a short talk in behalf of the best 
interests of the glove sport at Fort Devens. Ten bouts 
were run off smoothly. Many civilians from the sur- 
rounding cities and towns were in attendance 


the personnel of 


The target and musketry season at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton is over, but there stands a record made by Com- 
pany C, 9th Infantry. 
stated to be the highest ever averaged at that station. 
Corporal Martin’s squad won the regimental Chief of 


The average score of 292.17 is 
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Infantry Combat Team by eight points more tl i 
The company finished first the 
section musketry problem of the 3rd Brigade. | 


nearest competitor. 
een companies took part in this. All men requir d 
fire the pistol and automatic rifle were qualified. TT) 
finished the regimental 
competition. Sergeant Baldwin was the highes 
dividual in the regiment, with a score of 328. Thy 
is commanded by Capt. T. Sapia-Bose 


company first in sma! 


company 


A pistol team representing the 65th Infantry and 
chosen from Company Hl and Headquarters Company 
of that regiment defeated the pistol team of H.MS 
Dragon during its visit to San Juan in January. The 
two teams fired both the Royal Navy and the United 
States Army courses, the British team using a ealiber 
455 Wembley-Scott revolver, while the 65th Infantry 
team used the ealiber .45 service pistol. 
Individual scores were as follows: 


65th Infantry 


Lieut. D. L. Adams 340 
Sgt. Luis Soler 330 
Cpl. Natalio Sotomayor 323 
Sgt. Ramon Aquino 283 

1276 

H. M. S. Dragon 

Lt. Comdr. Ballence 331 
Petty Officer Steptoe 328 
L. 8. Davidson 318 
L. S. Woolgar 283 

1260 























Foot locker rack designed by Captain Arthur Floyd, Infantry. 
It will be noted that the lockers are firmly supported above the 


floor. 


The racks may be folded up and sacked away. 
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Holcomb’s squad 





CHIEF OF INFANTRY’S COMBAT TEAM SQUADS 
1. Corporal Thomas P. Reaves’ squad of Company A, 29th Infantry (Fort Benning). 2. Corporal George L. 

of Company L, 31st Infantry (Manila). 3. Corporal John W. Hahnel’s squad of Company C, 23rd Infantry (Fort Sam Houston). 
4. Corporal Samuel E. Ulrich’s squad of Company E, 15th Infantry (China). 5. Corporal Joseph L. Horne’s squad of Company F 
h Infantry (Fort Williams). 6. Sergeant Willard F. Morgan’s squad of Company I, 16th Infantry (Fort Wadsworth) 
Corporal Hershel J. Martin’s squad of Company C, 9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston). 8. Corporal Francisco Simonetti’s 
juad of Company C, 65th Infantry (Porto Rico). 9. Corporal Harry A. Thompson’s squad of Company K, 27th Infantry 
Schofield Barracks). 10. Corporal Aulcie M. Adams’ squad of Company C, 14th Infantry (Fort Davis). 11. Corporal Alonzo 
“icHarney’s squad of Company C, 34th Infantry (Fort Geo. G. Meade). 
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Adjutants General Convention 


ELEGATES from thirty states of the Union as- 

sembled at the Militia Bureau in Washington on 
March 6 for the annual convention of the Adjutant 
Generals Association and carried through the program 
with dispatch under the able direction of Brigadier 
General Ralph M. Immell of Wisconsin, who is presi- 
dent of the organization. 

The opening feature of the program was the address 
by Major General George E. Leach, Chief of the 
Militia Bureau, in which he reviewed the operations of 
the Bureau and the National Guard since the meeting 
last spring. He discussed at length the processing of 
the Militia Bureau Budget through its several phases 
down to its final enactment as an item of the Army 
Appropriation Bill for the fiseal year of 1934. He ex- 
pressed his high appreciation for the loyal support 
which has been given by the Adjutants General 
throughout the country, and expressed the belief that 
with the amounts in the Bill the National Guard can 
function on a normal basis through the year and with 
a possible saving of a material sum. He put it squarely 
up to state authorities to effeet economies in all depart- 
ments. General Leach discussed his }lans for the 
motorization of the field artillery of the National Guard 
and expressed the belief that when that is effected the 
National Guard will be the most mobile component of 
the Army. He paid a tribute to Honorable Ross A. 
Collins and his colleagues of the War Department Ap- 
propriations Committee in writing a proviso into a 
prohibitive law which makes this motorization possible. 
General Leach discussed the matter of effecting a reduc- 
tion in the number of sergeant-instructors on duty with 
the National Guard down to the point where there will 
be one on duty with each regiment and separate organi- 
zation. This reduction is to be effected in grade four 
only and will be made as vacancies oceur in the corps 
areas due to natural causes. No non-commissioned 
officer of the first three grades is to suffer a reduction 
in rank as the result of this process. 

The National Guard camp building program was 
also discussed at length. This program failed to be 
included in the Wagner Bill which was passed by 
Congress in the last days of the session. The opinion 
was advanced that now the National Guard should 
have its own Bill introduced and processed through to 
the point where it can be included in any employment 
relief measure that may be considered by Congress in 
the future. This construction work will provide em- 
ployment for workers on the job to the extent of 75% 
of the appropriation while the remaining 25% will be 
devoted to the purchase of material. 

General Leach paid a high tribute to General Mac- 
Arthur whom he characterized as the best friend the 
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National Guard has ever had in the history 
organization. 

The delegates were included in the reception whi 
was tendered to the new Secretary of War when | 
received all officers on duty at the War Department o, 
Monday morning. They were presented along wii! 
officers on duty in the Militia Bureau. 

The initial feature of the first day’s afternoon sessin 
was the showing of a three-reel movie film of the ; 
periments conducted by the Field Artillery Board wi: 
the motorized battery, at Fort Ethan Allen, Vermoy; 
This outfit was sent north last month for winter tes: 
at the northern posts and the movies demonstrat; 
conclusively that the motors can take the battery ove 
all kinds of country and under adverse conditions a 
well as if it were horse-drawn. In addition, the batter 
ean travel on hard roads at the rate of 30 to 35 mile 
an hour with ease. 

The remainder of the afternoon was given over | 
the points brought out by General Leach in his address 
of the forenoon. 

The forenoon session of the second day was devote 


es 





to the presentation of the plans for the conduct of t! 
selective service process in case of a national emergen« 
and the enactment of a draft law. The presentatio 
was made by General Andrew Moses, and the officers 
of the G-1 Division of the General Staff who prepared 
the plans. They were gone into in much detail an 
impressed upon the Adjutants General that they an 
their state staff and detachments are the ones upo 
whom the task of putting over the proposition devolves 
Each Adjutant General was supplied with detailed i: 
formation on which the preparation of his state pla’ 
could be based and they were all impressed with th: 
necessity of getting ahead with these plans. 

At noon the Adjutants General and the Propert) 
and Disbursing Officers were guests of the officers 01 
duty at the Militia Bureau at a luncheon at the Arm: 
and Navy Country Club at Arlington Heights. Wa: 
Department guests were Generals Drum and Moses an( 
Colonel A. T. Smith. 

The final afternoon of the conference was devoted | 
a diseussion of the subjects included in the agenda fo: 
the meeting. These were a report of the legislative 
committee covering their work in connection with Na 
tional Guard legislation over the past year; the reduc 
tion of state staffs and detachments, which matter is 
now being studied by a special committee of the Na 
tional Guard Association; the selection of candidates 
for the Military Academy which subject is also under 
consideration by a special-committee of the National 
Guard Association; the coterminous appointment 0! 
air officers which is being worked out in cooperation 
with the Chief of Air Corps; and the economies to be 
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d in the conduct of the National Guard during 
ming year. 
next convention is to be held at Chicago in 
tember on the day preceding the assembly of the 
nal Guard Association Convention in that City. 
e final feature was the election of officers for the 
ing year. They are Brigadiers General Ralph M. 
‘ell, Wisconsin, President; Herbert T. Johnson, 
mont, Vice-President ; and Carlos E. Black, Illinois, 
scretary and Treasurer. The Executive Council for 
{ year are Brigadiers General David J. Davis, Penn- 
svivania; William F. Ladd, Connecticut; Charles H. 
Grahl, Iowa; Hartley B. Moon, Alabama; and John 
S. Bersey, Michigan. 

Many of the U. 8S. Property and Disbursing Officers 
attended and participated in meetings devoted to sub- 
iccts of special interest to them in connection with 
supply and finances of the National Guard. 


Automobile Damages 


ILERE is no authority by which the Chief of the 
Militia Bureau can authorize the expenditure of 
iblie funds for the payment of damages to private 
iutomobiles taken to National Guard field training 
camps by their owners. 

Those National Guardsmen who use their own ma- 
hines for transportation to and from camp receive 
reimbursement at a specified rate per mile. If they 
use their cars during the camp period for either per- 
sonal or for official business they do so at their own 
risk and if they suffer damage there is no way through 
which they may be reimbursed. 

This is not an arbitrary ruling or policy. There are 
just no funds available for purpose in the 
Militia Bureau Budget. Any property and disbursing 
officer who makes payment of such damage bills may 
expect to have them held up and disallowed by the 
general accounting office. 


such a 


Command Post Exercises 


T ITS annual convention in Norfolk, the National 
Guard Association adopted a resolution advocat- 
ng the conduct of a command post exercise in each of 
the Corps Areas each year for the instruction of higher 
‘ommanders and their staffs and for the field training 
of communications units in their wartime functions. 
Such a CPX is held in one of the Corps Areas each 
year. One for the Fourth, Seventh and Ninth Corps 
Areas are yet to be conducted to complete the circuit 
one time. 
Due to the economic situation and the lack of funds, 
t will not be practicable at this time to consider favor- 
ably the resolution. It costs anywhere from $40,000 
to $80,000 to put on one of these exercises. The 
Militia Bureau’s share for the National Guard is about 
$10,000 and that is all that can be spared from the 
budget for the purpose. 
Due to the fact that the Army Appropriation Bill 
was passed so late last summer, it was not practicable 
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to prepare for the schedule for the Fourth 
Corps Area, and it had to be dispensed with. The 
Seventh Corps Area is scheduled for one in 1934, and 
the Ninth Corps Area for 1935. The for the 
Fourth Corps Area had to be deferred until 1936. 

All concerned appreciate the value of these exer- 
cises in the training of commanders and troops, but the 
money situation precludes any extension of the activity 
until such time as it may ease up and additional funds 
can be made available for the purpose. 


excercise 


one 


The First Sergeant 


NAPTAIN George C. Peck, 137th Infantry, Kansas 

National Guard, has suggested that we publish in 

the colums of the Infantry Journal, an article on the 

duties and importance of the National Guard First 
Sergeant. 

Now, there is no one so well qualified to produce 
the data for such an article as the First Sergeant him 
self, in person, and we are here offering him the oppor 
tunity to ‘‘strut his stuff.’’ Just along your 
thoughts on the subject in your own way. We will 
have them worked up into an article that will be of 
interest and benefit to the National Guard 


send 


Protecting Guardsmen on Duty 


DISTURBANCE in the southern Illinois mine dis- 

trict necessitated calling out units of the National 
Guard to preserve order and protect life and property 
In the course of the performance of this duty, which 
involved the necessity for arresting one Andrew Gyenes, 
a ring leader of the movement, he 
by Corporal Russell Myers, 130th Infantry, who was 
in command of a patrol charged with the duty of dis- 
persing a mob that had assembled at the home of a 
working miner. 
and loss of blood. 

The local attorney for the striking miners had a 
complaint sworn out against Corporal Myers who fired 
the shot and ineluded Lieut. Colonel Robert W. Davis 
and Captain Carl J. Meacham, who were Myer’s im 
mediate superiors, in it. 
murder. 

The National Guard board 
of inquiry immediately. The board conducted their 
investigation and exonerated the three accused Guards 
men. 

In order to forestall further action on the case in 
the civil courts, all three of the men were tried by a 
General Court Martial. The charges and eight speci 
fications were drawn to cover every conceivable offens: 
with which the accused could properly be charged 
under the State code. The courts found them ‘‘not 
guilty’’ on the charge and all specifications. The find 
ings were approved by the Governor. 

Through this procedure the Guardsmen are protected 
from further action in the civil courts. The fact that 
they have been tried by a General Court Martial has 
established jeopardy, which may be pleaded suecess 
fully to bar further trial for the alleged offense 


was shot in the leg 


Gyenes subsequently died from shock 


All three were charged with 


authorities convened a 








Accurate Alarm List 


OMPANY UH, 144th Infantry, Texas National 
$ Guard, commanded by Captain Elliot Ramsay has 
devised a novel plan for keeping their ‘‘ Alarm List’”’ 
up to date. 

When the quarterly Federal pay checks arrive, the 
company clerk addresses a one-cent post card to men 
Pay, Wed- 
A night other than 
drill night is selected so that only those whose addresses 


from addresses on file with the message ‘‘ 
nesday night. Bring this card.”’ 
are correct will be paid. When the men present the 
‘ards they are paid, and notations made on the ecards 
as to business address and phone numbers. The cards 
are then filed alphabetically. This plan places the 
responsibility on the individual to notify the company 
clerk of any change of address and quarterly revision 
proves the addresses on file. 


Infantry Wins Wars 


TIS currently reported that Lester P. Barlow, the 

inventor of the depth bomb, which contributed so 
much to the mastery of the submarine during the 
world war, has devised another engine of destruction. 
This time it is a contrivance with which he claims a 
military force may effect the destruction of material 
objects many miles distant and is an effective answer to 
the bombing airplanes. 

In commenting editorially on the subject the Cleve- 
land News makes some pertinent observations. The 
editor says: 

‘*The next war may be fought with airplanes 
and Barlow’s long distance engine of destruction. 
But like the last war, it will be won by the Infan- 
Cy. 

‘‘German infantry held the Hindenburg Line 
and the infantry of the allies eventually broke it, 
because the invention of the machine gun 
counteracted by the tank. And many of those 
engines of destruction were whipped by the in- 
fantry itself.’’ 

In these days when al! sorts of expedients for na- 
tional defense are being advocated, it is good to see a 
moulder of public opinion get down to basic principles 
and tell the unvarnished truth. 

The Infantry is the backbone of the National Guard. 
Of a strength of 190,000 officers and enlisted men, a 
total of 97,385 will be found serving in the infantry 
elements of the divisions and special allotment organi- 
zations. Their equipment is probably the most com- 
plete and the best in the National Guard service, for 
they require no elaborate and expensive material with 
which to function in an effective way. The doughboy 
with his rifle and bayonet, his machine gun and other 
arms can go anywhere and maintain and sustain him- 
self. 

Infantry training has advanced to a point never 
heretofore reached in the National Guard and when 
the time comes, the National Guard doughboy will give 
a good account of himself. 


was 
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The editor of the Cleveland News is right, all w 
the past have been won by the infantry, those 
future will likewise be won by him 


Guard Duty at Camp 


UARD duty is one of the most important phas 
the field training period of the National G, 
Duty as a sentinel on post is one of the most respons 
lignified, that the indivi 
soldier may be called upon to perform, and he sh 


and serious activities 
be imbued with the idea of considering it in that |i 
Sentinels are accorded dignity and authority 
mensurate with their responsibilities. Officers and 
listed men are required to respect their authority. 1 
take orders from no one except the commanding o! 
and the officers and 
the guard. This is often the only time that a man is 
position to give orders to anyone and it must create 
sense of pride in him. 


ers, non-commissioned officers o! 


Properly handled, guard duty may be made a fin 
means of developing self-respect, a sense of persona 
responsibility and force. 

The dignity of the sentinel on post should be reflecte: 
in the highest degree by smartness in dress and eq 
ment, and by high military conduct of the soldier. 
stands alone under the eyes of all who pass. He rep 
resents his unit whose efficiency may be judged b 
what he does or fails to do, by his conduct and by 
appearance. 

If members of the National Guard can be brought t 
an appreciation of these things, guard duty in camps 
can be put on a much higher plane. 
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Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


INE additional squads of the National Guard ha’ 
been awarded places on the Chief of Infantry s 
Combat team. They have all won this distinetion as 











Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team of the Company I, 159th 


Infantry, California National Guard—Corporal Dwight L. Coxe. 
Commanding. 
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result of passing comprehensive tests at 
{ firing during the course of the field train- 
The squads are: 
[llinois 


riod last summer 
mpany K, 131st Infantry, Na- 
i] Guard, Corporal August R. Schmidt. 
‘ompany E, 117th Infantry, Tennessee Na- 
al Guard, Corporal Brannan Z. Elhott. 
Company K, 143rd Infantry, Texas National 
ird, Corporal Fred L. White. 
ompany B, 109th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
tional Guard, Corporal John Bozyn. 
ompany A, 111th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
tional Guard, Corporal William Hoffman. 
‘ompany F, 110th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
itional Guard, Corporal E. S. Lydick. 
Company K, 112th Infantry, Pennsylvania 
National Guard, Corporal James Davitt. 


tional Guard, Corporal George P. Dean. 

Each of the Companies represented by the squads 
has received a letter of congratulations from the 
Chief of Infantry and the Chief of the Militia Bureau 


Guard-O-Grams 
Wins National Guard Trophy 
H When failed to 
dueting the National Matches last summer, the National 


Congress provide funds for con- 


Ritle Association programmed and conducted Rifle and 
Pistol matches on a smaller seale at other points. One 
if these was held at the Marine post at Quantico. 

The National Guard Association provided a hand 








—— 
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some trophy to be awarded to the guardsman wh: 





C any I, 128 fe ‘vy, Wisconsin Na- 

re ee: I . th In “nek. V iscons Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team of the Company K, 143rd 
tional Guard, Corporal Everett Olson. Infantry, Texas National Guard. Corporal Fred L. White, 

Company B, 186th Infantry, Oregon Na- Commanding. 


made 


Virginia 


the highest place in the Presidents Match and _ this 
went to Sergeant G. W. Seabright of the 
National Guard 


Organization of National Guard Divisions 
the Chief of the 
units of the 18 N 


It IS the fixed policy of 
that the 


divisions 


essential 
Guard be 

tional the 
Under no circumstances will a 


Bureau 
before 
divisions can be 
of of 
into a unit outside of them 


the 


must organized 
units outside of 
unit ony 
sions be converted 


recently been recommended by authorities 


of the states 








th Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team of the Company I, 127th 
e. Infantry, Wisconsin National Guard. 
Commanding. 


Corporal Roderic Rusch, 


any 


Milit a 


ational 


allocated 
thy 


divi 
as has 


or one 
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Military Training and the R.O.T.C.” 


A Radio Address 


By Elliott Durand, Student Colonel of the University 
of Illinois R. O. 7. C. Brigade 


It was very kind of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution to invite me to speak on one of their pro- 
grams, and I deeply appreciate the honor. Perhaps 
they feel as I do, that there has been so much said by 
outsiders, both for and against military training in 
our schools and colleges, that it would be of interest 
to you who are listening to hear a student’s views on 
military training and the Reserve Officers’ Training 
‘Corps. 

The subject itself is of vital interest to every youth 
of my age, and to his parents. It is to them especially 
that I wish to talk and, in the few minutes that I 
have, I will attempt to show you just why I am in 
favor of the R O T C, and why the attacks of pacifism 
have not altered my faith in its desirability as an 
academic study. I will not dwell on its obvious ad- 
vantages such as training in self-confidence, of char- 
acter building, and of moral discipline, but rather I 
will try to show you the underlying and vital advan- 
tages as I see them. 

The pacifist pictures military training as imbuing 
youth with the lust to kil, has him clamoring for arms, 
blindly following a band and banner to—as youth 
thinks—glory. If the pacifist is really sincere in wish- 
ing to awaken youth to what war means, he could not 
tind a better way to do so than to give him an oppor- 
tunity to study war. If he believes that training 
glorifies combat he is mistaken, and knows little of our 
R O T C instructions, because there the student learns 
the true implications of war—hardships, and possible 
death. No one dreads the coming of war more than 
one who knows these things. 

The immediate object of combat is to force the other 
side to throw down their arms, to end hostilities, and 
is not to kill, as the pacifist would have us believe. I 
defy anyone to show me any sane man who wants to 
kill. The pacifist will answer that during times of in- 
ternational conflict man becomes inflamed and insane. 
That is true in part, but, to the trained man, the ap- 
pearance of war is a dread dream come true. It is 
the untrained man who becomes hysterically fervent, 
he is the man who becomes inflamed, the man the 
pacifist condemns. 

| defy anyone to show me a sane man who wants to 
die. It is not for that that men go to war—it is some- 
thing much greater than their own deaths. It is for 
the well-being of the state. The pacifist says that this 
is an absurd reason, but why is it that his whole ap- 
peal is based on the well-being of the people? Can it 
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be that he does not realize that the people are the 
state? But then the pacifist says, ‘‘ Foolish youth, you 
do not. go to war for the good of the people after a 
you go for economic reasons. Aren’t you entitled io 
your share of happiness? Don’t go.’’ What does |} 
mean’? Is he trying to tell us that economie condi 
tions, on which the whole state is based, has no effect 
on our happiness? Or is he driving at the abolishment 
of the state? 

He cannot say that our country favors aggression 
for that is not our policy, so he attacks national d: 
fense. He asks youth to refuse to carry arms for an) 
reason, and tells us that even if we are invaded we will 
be just as happy under some other rule. If that is so 
why is it that immigrants flock here in-such great 
numbers that we are now foreed to deny them en- 
trance’? Is it that they are leaving their own country, 
with all the ties of blood, of sentiment, of religion and 
of custom that bind them there, for something no better 
where they have none of those ties? I do not think so 
Clearly immigrants come here because they see that 
living in our country will be more advantageous to 
their interests and bring them greater happiness. If 
they are more happy here, then they were less happy 
where they were, and the pacifist has said that they 
were entitled to the greatest happiness. Certainly it 
is wrong to deprive one of that to which he is entitled, 
and that is precisely what forcing another government 
on us would do. But pacifists have told me that that 
is all right. Now, even one as young as I can see that 
something can not be both right and wrong at one and 
the same time. 

Many people believe that if we are strong enough 
defensively no other nation would dare attack us. 
Kirby Page, in attempting to refute this point, says 
that the fallacy of the argument is that there can then 
be only one nation which would be safe from the 
others; namely, the strongest. He is assuming, illogic- 
ally and without any right to do so, that perfect de- 
fensive machinery is also perfectly aggressive. Even 
if the pacifists were right on this point, why do they 
not carry their activities to a country which is strong 
from a military standpoint, since *¢ would then be most 
dangerous’? Do they not know that we, the greatest 
country in the world—hated, envied and coveted—set 
in the midst of boiling, seething, power-mad countries 
are already the weakest from a military standpoint’ 
They fail to mention that our standing army is today 
on a par with that of Germany, whom the world con- 
siders disarmed; or that our reserve forces including 
the National Guard, of three hundred thousand men, 
are just one-fifteenth of France’s four million, six hun- 
dred thousand? Even Germany, apparently the weak- 
est nation, has under Hitler three million men who 
lack only the name of Reserve Troops. On the west 
war-mad Japan is saying in her legislature, ‘‘The time 
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come for us to shake our fist in the face of the 
erican people !’’ 
pacifist tells us that the next war will be the 
terrible the world has ever known. 
drums into our heads 


He repeats 


‘‘The next war, the next 


He believes that there will be another war. If 
s be true, it is to youth that the state will turn for 
When it does it will find twenty million men 
age who will be eligible for enlistment or draft. 


ense. 





Officers of the 418th Infantry Attending Memorial Services 
at Christ Church, Stratford, Connecticut. The Services Were 
Conducted by the Regimental Chaplain. 


Of these there will be few who will refuse point-biank 
to join the army. To refuse, is to say that the good 
of the individual comes before the good of the state, 
and that is the viewpoint of the criminal. When the 
pacifist appeals to us to refuse to bear arms, at the 
very least, he is guilty of advocating lawlessness. 

If the rabid pacifist is not merely a propagandist 
ind we hope that he is not—then he will make a real 
effort to get at the true cause of war. We are not the 
cause—why do they come to us? They believe that 
they are justified in attempting to abolish ROTC and 
to extract pledges of non-resistance from us, but I do 
not believe that they are. There is no place for youth 
in the plans of these so-called lovers of humanity and 
| will try to show you why. 

Let us leave war for a minute and consider our 
normal life. There is hardly a time when our lives are 
not dependent on someone else—on the designers and 
builders of our skyscrapers, of our homes, our trains, 
our elevators, on the ability of our police, firemen, and 
even motorists. As their skill in carrying out their part 
in society increases, so do our chances for safety in- 
crease. But nowhere in the normal routine is life de- 
pendent on another as it is under war conditions. Just 
as that other’s knowledge of what he is doing is in- 
creased, so is your safety. 

Thus we see that in peace, and to a greater degree 
in war, is life dependent on the training of individuals. 
The pacifist will permit the first, but condemns the 
second. He says that there will be another war, yet 
he attempts to place us in a position where we will 
have the least chance of coming through it safely. He 


would not send a dog into a building built by an in- 
competent architect for fear of the building’s collapse, 
but he does everything in his power to keep in ignor- 
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ance the man on whom, in the next war, may fall the 
responsibility of the lives of his comrades. 

On you, or on your son, might rest the responsibility 
of the lives of ten, a hundred, or a thousand men 
Do you feel that you or he ean be capable of assuming 
such a burden without adequate training? Do you feel 
that if your son is to go to war, as well he might, that 
his life should be trusted to untrained leaders whose 
very incompetence is an added danger to him? I be 
lieve that you, or your son are entitled to every possible 
safeguard in the event that we are drawn into such 
a conflict, and that the adequate training of leaders 
is the greatest safeguard of all. I believe that both of 
us should have that training, so that we in turn may 
help another. 

I feel that the pacifist should provide for 
youth in his program, that he should promote ROTC 
for our benefit while he is working to abolish war where 
war begins. Remember, it 


sincer« 


makes no difference how 
much the lamb preaches vegetarianism as long as the 
wolf remains of a different opinion 


Reserve Officers Association to Meet 
In Chicago this Year 
By Major Benjamin Getzoff, Infantry Reserve 


When Cook County Chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association invited its parent body to hold its National 
Convention in Chicago, June 3rd to 7th, it was decided 
that the committee to handle the arrangements take 
on a military complexion in its activities as well as in 
personnel. In developing the plans it was found that 
the natural subdivision of convention activity follow 
very definitely the four staff functions. G-1 
nel) is looking after delegates. G-2 (Intelligence) is 
charged with publicity, transportation and contact 
G-3 (Plans and Training) is shaping up the program. 
G-4 (Supply) is charged with the responsibility of 
hotel accommodations. 

The selection of Lt. Col. Willard Matheny as Chief 
of Staff, has been a happy one. Aside from his mili- 
tary experience on the Staff of the 86th Division he 
has been an active force in the military, civie and social 
life of Chieago. He has surrounded himself with a 
staff of officers qualified by experience to handle each 
of the convention activities. 

Delegates and visitors to the Convention will have 
the opportunity of witnessing the opening ceremonies 
of Chicago’s Century of Progress Exposition, which 
has been fitly named. 

Over 140 of the most influential corporations in the 
United States, such as General Motors, Sears Roebuck, 
the Chrysler Corporation and others, have contracted 
for exhibit space. This exposition will be a field of 
processes rather than productions, that is to say that its 
methods of exhibiting will be fresh and novel and 
different from previous expositions. Ex 
hibits will emphasize and stress methods of fabrication 
rather than row on row of finished products, charts 
and diagrams and statistics 


(Person 


those of 
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Of particular interest to military men will be the 
replica of Old Fort Dearborn, reconstructed from the 
original specifications of the War Department. This 


will provide a graphic visualization of human progress 


in the last century. Its log battlements stand in vivid 


‘ontrast to the skyserapers of Michigan Avenue a short 


distance away. The Fort is furnished in true pioneer 
fashion with priceless curios obtained through the as 
sistance of the Army and Navy, Smithsonian Lnstitute, 
DAR 
back the atmosphere of the days when Fort Dearborn 
half dozen 
all there 
At night Chieago’s World’s Fair of 1933 will be a 
New the 
lighting will be written and the foremost 


and the Chieago Historical Society, bringing 


and a buildings outside its stockade were 


was to Chicago. 
veritable fairyland history in science of 
illumination 
experts of the United States are collaborating to make 
New 
and mystical lighting effects including flaming ladder 


this Exposition a great illumination spectacle 


ares, illuminated cascades, tinted geysers, Aurora Bo 
realis and florescent treatment of trees and statuary. 

Outstanding national military and civie leaders have 
been invited to participate in symposium of topies of 
vital interest ‘Na 
tional Defense from a citizen’s viewpoint,’’ ‘*R.O.T.C 
“The Value of a 
are some of the topics to be dis 


to every right-thinking American. 
from an educational standpoint,’’ 
Military Edueation’’ 
cussed by leaders well qualified to voice their opinions. 





—— = 


Reproduced from Original Plans on File 
with the War Department. 


Of particular interest to the Reserve Officers will be 
addresses by chiefs of various Branches and Arms of 
the Service. 


Old Fort Dearborn. 


For those who have the competitive spirit, a pistol 
competition has been arranged. One of the high points 
of the Convention will be a military ball to be given 
in the largest ballroom in the World. 


Selection of ‘Abani Students 


The Advanced Course men of the R.O.T.C. unit of 
the State University of Iowa are very carefully selected. 
Realizing that these men are to be trained in the higher 


realms of commissioned leadership, their scholastic 


ability is inquired into, as well as their military char- 
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acteristics and general moral qualifications and m: 
capacity 

These men are selected ov the P.M.8. «& 7 
the intelligence test 


: upon 


factors. First, on record in 


- second, each man must have at least a 
third, 


university 
point scholastic average ; the essential charac 
istics for military leadership as expressed by the « 
fidential opinion of the Regular Army instructor clos 


associated with them: 


and fourth, their military gr: 
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Advanced Course R.O.T.C. Students of the University of Iowa 
1932-1933. 


in tactics, theoretical and practical. This informatior 
is gained by cooperation of the Registrar’s office wit! 
the Military Department 
Based upon these factors for the Infantry Unit last 
146 for the Advanced 
Of this number 80 were pledged beginning 


year, men were considered 
Course 
the second semester of last year, and of this numbe! 


The 146 men 
in the following categories 


pledged 50 were accepted for enrollment. 
considered were placed 
superior, excellent, above average, average, below a\ 
Kor instance, to be placed in the 
superior category a student must have a military grad 
of ‘‘A’’ and instructor’s rating of ‘‘exceptional,’’ a 
scholastic average of 3.5 plus and an intelligence test 


erage and inferior. 


of 90, where 50 is the average. 

Of the 146 classified, there were 3 superior, 14 ex 
cellent, 29 above average, 55 average, 29 below averag: 
and 16 inferior. No man was pledged who was in a 
category below average. 

In addition, if a student makes the Advanced Course 
and then is unable to keep up his scholastic work to 
the proper grade, he is liable to be discharged, as is 
West Point. Even with the methods out 
lined above, each first year Advanced Course class goes 
through a weeding out process of from two to three 
men discharged and six to ten men placed on probation 

It is thus seen that to make and graduate from the 
Advanced Course of the four units at the State Uni 
versity of lowa, there must be acquired initially and 
maintained a high standard of personal performance 
as a military individual and as a scholastic student 
As the result of this selection and the attendant high 
product that is commissioned in the Organized Reserve 


the case at 


each year, the graduates of the State University of 


Iowa have made and gained a very high reputation 
with respect to their performance of military work. 
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VITNESS AND THE ORIGIN OF THE TANKs, by Major- 
neral Sir Ernest D. Swinton, British Army. 
n City, New York: 
, 1933. 303 
ated. $3.00. 


the outbreak of the World War, Major-General 
Syinton was detailed as the one war correspondent 
the British Expeditionary Forces and was selected 
Lord Kitchener when Mr. Winston Churchill ex- 
ned that General Swinton was the author of The 
ence of Duffer’s Drift. This little pamphlet, first 
ished in the INFANTRY JOURNAL in 1905 and 
rinted in 1916, has had a profound influence on the 
\merican Army. 


Gar- 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 


pages, 2 appendices, index; illus- 


The successive adventures of Lieu- 
Forethought at Dreamdorp have 

med a model of many American officers for the pre 
enting of tactical ideas. 


ery page of this 


tenant Backsight 


This same vivid interest fills 
present Every page is 
‘filled with interesting personalities and the repercussion 
f these personalities on the conduct of the War. Gen- 
Swinton analyzes the developing tacties of the 
World War with the same keenness that he displayed 
way back in The De fe nee of Duffe r’s Drift. In telling 
the origin of the tanks General Swinton details in 
harts the various means by which he planted seed after 
seed and how these seeds germinated. 


volume. 


No less inter- 
esting than the aetual development and organization 

the tanks in his analysis of how the machinery of 
the war operated on this new idea. The book con- 
cludes with a description of his tours speaking for 
Liberty Loans in the United States. 

It is diffieult to convey the charm and interest of 
General Swinton’s work. It is fortunate indeed that 
his rare talent had an opportunity to exert great influ- 
ence, and there is no writer on military affairs who 
ould tell a story better than General Swinton has done. 


INEVITABLE War, by Lieut. Colonel Richard Stock- 
ton, 6th. Published by Perth Company, 393 7th 


Avenue, New York. 873 pages, 112 chapters, 51 il- 


lustrations, fully indexed and annotated. Price 
$7.50. Service discount, ordered through the Jour- 


NAL, 39%. 

Lieutenant Colonel Stockton, in writing this book, 
as rendered a distinguished service to his country. 
(he result of five years research and consultation with 
ompetent authority, it makes available to all intelli- 
vent readers a clear account of the conflict between 
ilverse legislation and sensible military policy which 
has continued in this country for 150 years. The real 
meaning of our military history has never reached 
either our political representatives, as a body, or our 
people as a whole. 
i stecess, 


School histories are but narratives 
No attempt is made to point out failures 
if policies or the causes of disaster. Colonel Stockton, 





Here’s the whole dramatic story of 
the tank in the World War—told for 
the first time by the Royal Engineer 
who helped to develop this instru- 
ment of warfare. ' ' ' ’ 


EYEWITNESS AND THE 
ORIGIN OF THE TANKS 


by 
Major-General Sir Ernest D. Swinton 
author of 


The Defence of Duffer’s Drift 


‘Blunt honesty —intimate and 
authoritative — an important 
book,’” says the New York 
Herald-Tribune. 

$3.00 illustrated 


THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
1115 17th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
























“\ “What a debt the people of the 
+ . United States owe you!" 
: J —Major General 
+ ty Hanson E. Ely 
.) s 
‘ “The most substantial contribu- 
+} tion made to National Defense 
} since the National Defense Act 
+ eS 9): =e ; was written.” 
\ ‘ a —The Reserve Officer 
eee |i vee i 
Li ENA TTT “A wonderful book which the 
| a a ry League recommends to all."’ 














—National Security League 


by Lr. Cot. RicHARD STOCKTON, 6th 


OFFICERS RESERVE CORPS 
‘Should now completely 


supplant that old stond- 
by—The Military Policy 
df the U. S. by Brevet 


INCLUDES a chapter on the lessons of 
each war. The words of every president 
on national defense. The probable effect 


Major General Emery of aircraft, gases and mechanization in 
Upton.” future war. The fallacies of the theory 
—Major that proper armament is a cause of war 
F.V.Hemingway, or a financial burden to the U. S. 
A.G.D. 


How we have been outwitted at dis- 
armament conferences. The woeful con- 
dition of the Army and Navy. What to 
do about it all. 


“An incontrovertible 
argument.”" 


W estchester Features 






The Outstanding Book on the Subject 
10 Books in one volume + 112 Chapters + 873 pages 
51 full page charts and illustrations 


Price $7.50—Less Service Discount 35%—$2.63 =$ 4°7 
ORDER THROUGH 


The Infantry Journal 230700. St 3. 


THESE ARE NOT PAID ADVERTISEMENTS 
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from established historical facets, has assembled evi- 
dence which, duly evaluated, makes clear the lessons 
which history contains. He shows the reader that the 
military policies of our thirty Presidents have been con- 
He further shows that 
these policies have been consistently rendered ineffect- 
ual by the the government, 
with the result that our national defense at the pres- 


ent time exists only in paper 


sistently sound and in accord. 


legislative branches of 
plans and theoretical 
training, insofar as the army is concerned, and has 
resulted in a navy which, for no good reason, now 
oceupies third place among the navies of the world. 
With pitiless logic Colonel Stockton answers the argu- 
ments of the pacifists and by historical examples shows 
Also, in 
the last analysis, that the successful pacifist is more 
destructive of life and 
prepared 


that the centuries prove them to be wrong. 


than 
been 


wasteful of money any 


With 


figures checked by professional accountants and eeon- 


amount ol defense has ever 
omists, the author furnishes sound eriticism on actual 
of purely military and naval con 
trasted with the expenses brought on by wasteful un- 


preparedness, which are carried by legislative camou- 


cost defense as 


flage to the minds of the people as charges against 
the military establishment. 

Colonel Stockton develops the theory that, inas 
centuries of effort have failed to 
produce lasting peace, there must be a basic and deep 
war he ex 


much as constant 


rooted cause of war. This basie cause of 
plains and defines; shows that it has always existed ; 
that the present plight of China is due, in part, to 
this vause of war plus the result of pacifism 
He makes clear that all conditions at the present 
time point to the continued existence of that type of 
political disagreement which is called war. 

If it is granted that the unchanging characteristics 
of the human race are the basic cause of war, then 
future war is inevitable and Colonel Stockton de 
scribes the armies of the future. With sound com 
mon sense and wide knowledge he clips the imagina 
tive wings of the ignorant, the faddist and militar) 
technocrat. Machines and gas are given their proper 
places as component parts of future fighting teams 
and are not credited with powers which practical men 
already recognize as dreams, fostered by selfish propa- 
ganda and fear, but refuted by field test and experi- 
ment. 

Since the days when the musket obliterated the 
armored knight, the cheap gun and inexpensive bullet 
have neutralized the expensive armored fighting unit, 
and modern development indicates no change in the 
outcome of this ancient race. 

By the aid of men like Colonel Stockton the fog is 
cleared away from current events, and the citizens of 
this country are enabled to see where the present 
course is leading. Colonel Stockton brings home to 
the nation that its losses at disarmament conferences 
have been greater than the losses that could reason- 
ably have been expected from a major war. He shows 


basie 
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that 
measures 


future security and low taxation depend on 
taken by time administrations ang 


that frenzied effort when an emergency arises a] ays 


peace 


results in great expense and long continued taxation. 


The writer shows that when national defense js 
handled in a business-like way, that then, and only 
then, will the United States become the great ind 


stable country which its geographical position and its 
natural resources enable it to be. 

From Washington to Hoover, from Von Steuben to 
General MacArthur, the Continental Army to 
the new Four Army Plan, this volume is complete and 
up to date. Nor has the Navy been forgotten. Thy 
soldier will derive as much benefit from the author’s 
treatment of the Navy as the sailor will from the broad 
view given of the Army. 

By means of an excellent index and bibliography, 
data on all the specifie subjects which the book con- 
tains are made readily available to the reader and to 
the military student. 

The man in public office, the intelligent citizen and 
the army and navy officer now have available a source 
of information which none of them ean afford to be 
without. 


from 


Khan Dhu 


(Continued from Page 139) 


Through an interpreter I heard the tale of the de 
fense from a prisoner. They had thought themselves 
secure and relied on their experience in battle to hold 
us off. What first disturbed them was our ‘‘suspend 
firing’’ followed by a volley. The crash of all those 
bullets at once made everyone duck. The silence that 
followed was fraught with the fear of another volley. 
The next time we suspended firing they ducked in- 
stinctively and the volley passed overhead. They 
raised up to resume firing just when we volleyed again, 
and it was just too bad for them. Our ‘‘suspend fire”’ 
thereafter was a signal to duck, but the uncertainty 
that followed the volley got on their nerves. 

I suppose however that all of this would never have 
come to pass if I had not shortened my firing line and 
obtained fire control. Fire direction and fire disci- 
pline followed as a matter of course. 

* * & 

The village of Khan Dhu held a celebration for us 
when we returned. The roar of firecrackers sounded 
like another battle, and the din was augmented by 
erashing cymbals and blaring trumpets, with throb- 
bing tom-toms for a background. We were up all 
night at an interminable banquet which featured sixty 
courses and a complete vaudeville show. Besides indi- 
vidual favors in the way of presents the merchants of 
both villages enriched the detachment fund by two 
hundred dollars in cash. Regimental headquarters 
wrote me a letter of commendation. 











